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writing of which in this rude and indi- 
FW geſted manner wherein your Lordſhip 
now ſees it ſerv'd 4s at amwſernent to me 
> in the Country, when the violence of the 
| XY laſt Plague had driven me from the 
Town, Seting then our Theaters ſbut up,1 was engag'd in thiſe kindof 
thoughts with the [ame dilight with which men think upon their ab- 
ſem Miſtreſſes : 1 confeſs 1 find many things in this diſcomſe which I 
de not now approve;my judement being a litile alter d ſince the writing 
of it. but whither for the better or the worſe I know not : Neither indeed 
s it much material in an Eſſay, where all I have ſaid is problema- 
tical, For the way of writing Playes in verſe, which I have ſeemd 
to favour, I have ſonce that time laid the Prattice of it aſide, till 1 
have mor: leiſure, becauſe I find it tronbleſome and low, But I am 
no way alter d from my opinion of it, at leaſt with any reaſons which 
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have oppat dit," For you Lordſhip may tafily obſervt that mone we 
very violent again} its, but theſe who either have not attempred it, 
or who have ſucceeded ill in their attempt, "Tis enough for me to 
have your Lordſhips example for my excuſe in that little which have 
done in it ; and I am ſure my Adverſaries can bring noſuch #res- 
ments againſt Yerſes as the fourth 4 of Pompey will furniſh me 
with, in its defence, Tet, my Lord, you muſt ſuffer me a little ts 
complain of you, that you too ſoon withdraw from us a contentment, 
of which we expetted tht continuance beeauſe you gave it ws ſo earl. 
"Tis a revolt without occaſion from your Party, where your merits had 
already raii'd you tothe higheſt commands, and where you have not 
the excuſe of other menthat you have been ill u:'d, and therefore laid 
down Armes, 1 know uo other quarrel you can have to Verſe, then 
that which Spurina had to his beauty, when he tore and mangled the 
features of his Face, onely becauſe they plear'd too well the lookers 
on, It was an honour which ſcem'd ts wait for you, to lead out 4 
new Colony of Writers from the Mother Nation : and upon the firſt 
ſpreading of your Enſignes there had been many in a readineſs to have 
follow'd ſo fortunate a Leader 3 if not all, yet the better part of Writ 


fers, 


Pars, indocili melior grege 3 mollis & expes 
Invminata perprimat cubilia, 


1 aw almoſt of opinion, that we ſhould force you to accept of the 
Command, 


command, as ſometimes the Prettorian Bands have compel d their 
Captains to rectinge the Empird, \Fhe Cort, which i the beſt and 
fureft judge of writing, has generally allow'd of Yerſt'; and in the 
Town it has found favourers of Wit and Quality, A for your own 
particular, My Lord, you have yes youth, and time enough togive part 
of it to the divertiſement of the Publick, before you enter into the ſe- 
rious and more wnpleaſant buſineſs of the world, That which the French 
Poet ſaid of the Temple of Love,may be as well apply'd to the Temple 
of the Muſes, The words ,as near 4s Tcan remember them,were theſe : 


La jeunefle a mauvaiſe grace, 

N' ayant pas adore dans le temple d* Amour : 
Il faur qu'il entre, & pour le ſage 

Si ce neſt ſon vray (ezour 

Ce'ſt ungiſte ſur ſon paſſage, 


T leave the words to work their effet# upon your Lordſhip in their 
own Language, becauſe no other can ſo well expreſs the nobleneſs of 
the thought, And wilh you may be ſoon call dto brar a part in the affairs 
of the Nation , where 1 know the world expetts you, and wonders 
why you have been ſo long forgotten, there being no perſon amone(t 
our young Nobility, on whom the eyes of all men art.fo much bent, 
But zu th: men tims your Lordſhip may imitate the courſe of Nature, 
who #ives us the flower before the fruit : that I may ſpeak to you 


in the laguage of the Muſes, which 1 have taken from an excellent 
Porm to the King, As 


41 Nature, when fuefrait defines, thinks $i 
By beauttous bleſſoms to proceed to ity, 
And while ſbe does accompliſh all the Spring, 
Birds to her ſecret operations ſing, 


I confeſs I have no greater reaſon, in atdreſſing this Eſſay to your 
Lerdſhip, then that it might awaken in yew the deſire of writing 
ſomething, in whatever kind it be, which might br an honour to our 
Age and Country. And me thinks it might bave the ſame effef upon 
y-u, which Homer tells us the fight of the Greeks and Trojant be- 
fore the Fleet, had on the ſpirit of Achilles , who though he 
had reſolved not to ingage , yet found « martial warmth to ſteal 
wpon him, at the firht of Blows, the ſound of Trumpets, and the 
cries of fiehtine Men For my own pat, if intreating of this ſub- 
je} I ſometimes diſſent from the opinion of better Wits, 1 declare it 
us not ſomuch to combat their opinions, as to d:fend my own, which 
were firſt made publick, Sometimes, like a Schollar in a Fencing- 
School I put forth my ſelf, a«d ſhow my own ill play, on purpoſe to be 
better taweht, Som«times I land deſperately to my Armes, like the 
Foot when deſerted by their Horſe, nat tw hope toovercome, but one!y 
to yield on more honourable termes, And yet, my Lord, this war of 
opinions, you well know, has fallen out among the Writers of all Ages, 
and ſemttim's betwixt Friends, Onely it has been proſecuted by ſome, 


l ke Pedants, with violence of words, and manay'd by others like 
Gen'lomen, 
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Gentlemen,with candeur and cinility, Even Tully bad 4 Controverſie 
with bis dear Atticas; andin one of bis Dialogues makes him ſuſtain 
the part of an Enemy in Philoſophy, who in his Letters i his confi- 
dent of State, and mad: privy to the moſt weighty affairs of the Ro- 
wan Senate, And the ſame reſpef# which was paid by Tully to Ar- 
ticus, we find return 'd to him afterwards by Czar on 4 like occa- 
fion, who anſwering his Book in praiſe of Cato, made it not /o 
much his buſineſs to condemn Cato, as ts praiſe © icero, But that 
I may decline ſome part of the encounter with my Adverſaries, whom 
1 am neither willimg to combate, nor well able tarefiſt, 1 will give 
your Lordſhip the Relation of 4 Diſpute betwixt ſome of our Wits 
wpon this ſubjet?, inwhich they did not onely [peak of Playes in Verſe, 
but minzled, in tht freedom of Diſcourſe, ſome things of the An- 
cient, many of the Modern wayes of writing, comparing thoſe with 
theſe, andthe Wits of our Nation with thoſe of others : "tis true they 
differ if in their opinions, as "tis probable they would + neither do1 
take wpon me to reconcile, but to relate them: and that &s Tacitus 
profeſſes of himſelf, Sine ſtudio partium aut ira + without Paſsron 
or Intereſt ; leaving your Lordſhip to decide it in favour of which part 
you ſhall judge moſt reaſonable, andwithall, to pardon the many er-- 
rears of, 


Your Lordſhips moſt obedient humble Servant, 


Joun Dzrpen.: 


T. & 


TO THE 


READER. 


He drift of the onſning Diſcourſe was chiefly ta vindcate the 
benny of eur Engliſh Writers, from tha cenſure of thoſe wha 
wnjuſtly prefer the French before them, T his 1 intirpate feaſt 
any ſoould think me Jo exceeding vain, as to teach others ans 

Art which they nnderſtand much better then my ſelf, But if thus incorreft 
Eſſay, written in the Country without the help of Books, or advice of Friends, 
foal find any acceptance in the world, T promiſe to my ſtlf a better ſmeceſs of the 
ſecond part, wherein the Vertnes and Fantts of the Englifh Poets who ave writ» 
ten either in this, the Epique, or the Lyrique way, will be more fully treated of, 
and their ſevtral ſizles impartially imitated. 


A N 
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ages T was that memorable day, in the firſt Surnmer of 
the late: War, when our. Navy ingag'd the Dutch : 
a day wherean the ewo moſt mighty and beſt appoin- 
R ted Fleets whieftany age had ever ſeen, diſpuced the 

command of the greater half of the Globe, the com- 
merce of Nations, and the riches of the Univerſe, While theſe vaſt float- 
ing bodies, en cither fide, moy'd agiinſt each other in parallel lines, and 
our Country men, under the happy conduR of his Royal Highneſs, went 
breaking, by little and lictle, into the line of the Lnemies; thenoiſe of the 
Cannon from both Navies reach'd our cars about the City : fo that al 
men, being alarm'd with it, andin a dreadful fufpence of the event, which 
we knew was thendeciding, every one went following the ſound as his fancy 
led bim , and leaving the Town almoſt empty, ſome took towards the 
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Park, forte <rvfs the River, others down it; #ll ſeeking the noiſe in the 
depth of filence. 

Amongſt the reſt, it was the formne of Expenias , Criter, Lifidrina 
and Neander, 9 be. ancompany togerher « three of them perfors whom 
theig wit -and Quality have wradg, known ©6\ft the Town: and whom 1 
have choſe to hide under theſe borrowed names, that they may not ſuf- 
ter by ſo ill a relation as 1 am going tomake of their diſcourſe, 

Taking then a Barge which a ſervant of Lijideims bad provided for 
them, they made batte to/fhoor the Aubige, and Neſt belypl them thar 
great fall of waters which hundred them'from hearing what they deſired : 
after which, having dilingag'd themſclves from many Veſſels which rode at 


and almgſt blockt up the paſſage towards Greem- 
— oh Watermey wo Quces nope grotly ly; and 
/ with n cit Since , ic was 


ther every on favouring his own 
not long ere they perceiv'd the Air break about them like the noiſe of 
#am Thunder, or of Swallowina Chimney : thaſe kuje undulauons of 
fund, though almoſt vaniſhing tafore chey rexch'd them, yet All) feemng 
m retain ſomewhat of their firſt horroer fuck they bad Derwixt the Fleers : 
afrer they had anencively liftned till ſach cine as the found by little and 
tircle went from them , Fagenias lifting up hus bead, and taking notice of it, 
was the firſt who congrarulatod od the ret that bappy'Omenof our Navtons 
Vidtory - adding, we had bar rhis wo defire in confirmation of it, that we 
might hear no more of that noiſe which was now leaving the Eoglulh Coalt. 
Whenthe reſt had concur'd in the fame opinion, Crices, « perſon of « ſharp 
judgment,and ſomewhat too deheate a taſhe in it, which the world: have mi- 
Raken in him for ill narare ſaid Fmiheeprs 6s, that the concetrmene of this 
barrel had not been ſo exceeding prert, he could frarce tavewriſhd the Vi. 


Rory at the price he 20% 0 in being ſubjeRwo the readag/ and 
bearing 
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heartng of ſo many \l| venſcszr he was fare woukt be made open it ; adding, 
char no Argament coutd ſcape forme of thoe eternal Rbimers, who warch a 
Bartel with more dlgence then the Ravens and burds of Prey, and che 
worſt of them fureſt ro be firſt in uwpoothe quarry,  wiule the bercer ate; 
exther our of modoeſly writ not at all,” or ſet titar due vaine apon their Po- 
ems, asto let them be often call dfor and lang expettce ! rhereare ſome of 
thoſe icpertinent people you ſpeak of, antwer'd Lifdrine, who ro my 
knowledg, are alic ty fo provided, ether way, chat they can produce 
not onely a Panegirick upon he Vicory, bur, if necd be, a funeral clegy 
upon the Dake : and after chey have crown'd tus yalour with many Law- 
rels, at laſt deplore the odds nnder which be telt, conduding char his cou- 
rage deſerv'd a better deſtiny. All the compuny tmil'd at the conceigr of 
Liſideines ; bat Cruts, more eager then betore, began ro make particular 
exceptions againſt ſome Writers, and ſaid the public Magiſtrate oughe 
to ſend berimes to-forbid them , and that it concern'd the peace and quiet 
of all honeſt people, that ul Poers ſhould' be as well flenc's as ſeditious 
Preachers. In my opimon, replycd Zayonies, you purſue your point too 
lar; for ayto my own particular, I am fo great a lover of Poehie, that 1 could 
with them all rewarded who axtrempe buc to do well ; at leaſt 1 would not 
have them worſe us'd ther Halle the Ditator did one of their brethren 
heretofore 1 $ aews in concione vidunund (Vis T ally peaking of him) cuns 
lobellam main peer de pryul + ſabjeciſſct, qued eigramma in cnn fecifſer raw 
tmmmode alterms verſibus larginentis, Fiatiom ex ins rebur que twae vendebas 
Jabere ti premiums tribui, ſub ca conditione ne quid prſtea ſcriberer. 1 could 
wiſh with all my heart, reglied Critee, that many wipe we know were as 
bountifully thank'd upon the (ime condition, that they would never trou- 
ble us ngzin, For among others, F have a mortal zpprehenfion of two 
Poets, whom this vitoty with the Lefſp of boch her wings will never be able 
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to eſcape ; 'tis eaſie to gueſs whom you intend, ſaid ZifSdein z and with- 
out naming them, I ask you if one of them does not per; etually pay us with 
clenches upon words and a certain clowniſh kind of raillery ? if now and then 
he does not offer at a Cuecreſis or Clevelandiſm, wreſting and torturing a 
word into another meaning : In fine, if he be not one of thoſe whom the 
French would call aw maxvair buffon, one that is fo much a welbwiller to 
th: Satire, that he ſpares no man ; and thongh he cannot ſtrike a blow to 
hurt any, yet ought to be paniſh'd for the malice of the ation , as our 
Witches are juſtly hang'd becauſe they think themſelves ſo ; and ſuffer de. 
ſervedly for believing they did miſchief, becauſe they meant ir, You 
have deſcribed him, ſaid Crites, fo exactly, that I am affraid to come after 
you with my other extremity of Poetry: He isone of thoſe who having 
had ſome advantage ofeducation and converſe, knows better then the other 
what a Poet ſhould be, bur puts it into pratice more unluckily then any 
man ; his ſtile and matter are every where alike; he is the moſt calm, 
peaceable Writer you ever read : he never diſquiers your paſſions with the 
leaſt concernment, but ſtill leaves you in 2s even.a remper 5 he found you ; 
he is a very Leveller in Poetry , he creeps along with ten lictle words in 
every line , and helps out his Numbers with1For ro, and Unto, and all the 
pretty Expletives he can find, till he dragg# chem to the end of another 
line; while the Senſe is left tir'd half way bebind it * be doubly ſtarves all 
his Verſes, firſt for want of chought , and thenof expreſſion, his Poetry 
neicher has witin it , nor ſeems to have it ; like himin Aſartial : 


P auper videri Cinua vale , & eff payer : 
He affects plainnefs , to cover his want of imagination : when be writes 


the ſerious way , the higheſt flight of his fancy is ſome miſerable Ants 
theſir, 
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theþr, or ſeeming contradiftioff; andin the Comick be is ſtill reaching at 
ſome thin conceit , the ghoſt of a Jeſt, and that too flies before him , ne- 
ver to be caught ; theſe Swallows which we ſce before us on the Thames, 
are the juſt reſemblance of his wit : you may obſerve how near the water 
they toop, how many proffers they make to dip, and yet how ſeldome 
they touch it: and when they do , 'tis but the furfice : they skim over it 
but to catch a gnat, and then mount into the ayr and leave it. Well Gentle. 
men , ſaid Exgenias , you may ſpeak your pleaſure of theſe Authors ; bur 
though 1 and ſome few more about the Town may give you a peaceable 
hearing , yet , aſſure your ſelves , there are mulcicudes who would think 
you malicious and them injur'd : eſpecially him who you firſt deſcribed ; 
he is the very wither; of the City : they have bought more Editions of his 
Works then would ſerve to lay under all their Pies at the Lord Mayor's 
Chriſtmaſ;, When his famous Poem firſt came out in the year 1660, 1 
have ſeen them reading it in the midſt of Chinge-time; nay ſo vehement 
they wereat it, that they loſt their b:rg1in by the Candles ends: but what 
will you ſay , it he has been received among the great Ones? 1 can 
aſſure you he is, this day, the envy of a great perſon, who is Lord in the 
Art of Quibbling , and who does not take it well , that :ny man ſhould in- 
trude ſo far into bis Province, All I would wiſh, replied Crites, is, that 
they who love his Writings, may ſtill admire him , and his fellow Poet : qu 
Bavinm non odit , fc. is curſe ſufficient, Andfarther, added Lipdeins , 1 
believe there is no min who writes well , but would think himſelf very 
hardly deale with, if their Admirers ſhould praiſe any thing of his: Nam 
ques contermnimus corum quoque lander contemnimus. There are ſo few who 
write well inthis Age , ſaid Cyriter, that me-thinks any praiſes ſhould be 
wellcome, they neitherriſe to the dignity of the laſt Age , nor to any of 
the Ancients, and we may cry out of the Writers of this time, with more 
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reaſon than Petyoriaw of his, Pace wfhre erat hi2iff , privi mininns oh 
quentians perdidiſi ix : you have debauched the true old Poetry fo far , thac 
Nature , which is the foul of it, is notin any of your Writings, 

If your quarrel ( ſaid Eayenias ) to thoſe who now write , be grounded 
onely upon your reverence to Antiquity, there is no man more ready to 
adore thoſe great Greeks and Romans than I am : but on the other fide, 1 
e:nnot think ſo comempably of the Age 1 live in, or ſo diſhonourably of 
my own Countrey , as not to judge we equal the Ancients in moſt kinds of 
Poelte , andin ſome ſurpaſs them ; neither know Inny reaſon why I may 
not be as zealous for the Reputation of our Age , aswe find the Ancients 
themſelves in reference to thoſe who lived before them. For you hear your 
Horace ſaying , 


Indignor quidquam rt prebind , no quid cra(ſd 
Compoſuram , illepide ve pre ety , ſed quia nuper. 


And after , 
$i meliora diet , mt Ying , piemata reddit , 
Scire velim pretions Chartis quotias arrog ot annus ? 


But Iſec I am ingaging ina wide diſpute , where the arguments are not 
ike to reach cloſe on either ſide ; for Poeſic is of ſolarge extent, and fo 


many both of the Ancients and Moderns have done well in all kinds of it, 


that, in citing one againſt the other , we ſhall cake up more time thys Eyen- 
ing, than cach mans occaſions will allow him : therefore 1 would asx Crizes 
to what part of Poeſie he would confine his Arguments, and whether he 
would defend the general cauſe of the Ancients againſt the Noderrs, or 
oppoſe any Age of the Moderns againR this of ours e 

Crite: a little while conſidering upon this Demand , told Eageniae be 
approv'd 


em 
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«pgrov'd bis Propaftions, and., if he pleaſed , be would limit their DiC- 
pute to Dramatiqne Pee ſie ; in which be thought it not difficult to prove, 
either that the Antients were ſuperiour to the Moderrs , or the laſt Age to 


tha of ours. 


Engeniar was ſomewhat furpriz'd , when he heard Crires make choice of 
thatSubjet ;, For ought I ſee , ſaid he, I have undertaken a harder Pro. 
vince than limagin'd, for though 1 never judg'd the Plays of the Greek 
or Roman Poets comparable ro ours, yer on the other fide thoſe we now 
ſee ated. come ſbort of many which were written in the laſt Age : bur 
my comfort is if we are orecome , it will beonely by our own Countrey- 
men: and if we yield to them in this one part of Poeſie, we more ſurpaſs 
them in all the other, for in the Epique or Lyrique way ic will be hard for 
them to ſhow ws one ſuch amongſt chem, us we have many now living , or 
who lately were ſo. They can produce nothing fo courtly writ, or which 
expreſſes fo much the Converſation of a Gentleman, ns Sir /chn Suckiing ; 
nothing ſo even, ſweet, and flowing as Nr. z#aller ; nothing fo Majeſtique, 
fo corre as Sir John Denham ; nothing fo elevated, ſo copious, and full of 
ſpirit, as Mr Coley ; as for the Italian , French , aad Spaniſh Plays, I can 
make it evident , that thoſe who now write, ſurpaſs them ; and that the 
Drama 1s wholly ours. 

All of them were thus far of F agenias his opinion , that the ſweetnes 
of Engliſh Verſe was never underſtood or prafts'd by our Fathers ; even 
Crites hamfelf did not much oppoſe it : and every one was williag to ac- 
knowledge how much our Poeſic is improv'd, by the happines of fome 
Wruers yet living , who firſt tauphtas comould our thoughts iaco eaſic 
and ſignificant words ; to retrench the ſuperfluities of exprefiioa, and to 
make our Rime {© properly a part of the Verſe , that it ſhould never 


miblead the ſence, but it ſelf be led and govern'd by it. | 
F wgenimt 
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Engenias was going to continue this Diſcourſe , when ZiSdrinr told him 
it was neceſſary , before they proceeded further , totake a ſtanding mea- 
lure of their Controverſie, for how was it poſlible to be decided who writ 
the beſt Plays, before we know what a Play ſhould be but, this once a- 
greed on by both Parties , each might have recourſe to it, either to prove 
his own advantages, or diſcover the failings of his Adverſary, 

He had no ſooner ſaid this, but all defir'd the favour of him to give the 
definition of a Play , and they were the more importunate , becauſe nei- 
ther Ariftetle, nor Horace , nor any other , who writ of that Subjet , had 
ever done it_ 

Liſidrins , after ſome modeſt denials, at laſt confeſs'd he had a rude No- 
tion of it , indeed rather a Deſcription then a Definition : bur which ſerv'd 
to guide him in his private thoughts , when he was to make « judgment of 
what others writ : that be conceiv'd a Play ought to be, A juft and vel 
Image of Humane Nature , repreſenting its Paſſions and Huneonr: , and the 
Changes of Fortune to which it it ſabjeft ,, for the Delight and Inflratty 
en of Mankind. 

This Definition , though Criter rais'd a Logical ObjeRtion againſt it , 
that it was onely @ genere Of fine, and fo not altogether perfet , was yer 
well received by the reſt : and after they had given order to the Witer-mev 
to turn their Barge , and row ſoftly , that they might take che cool of the 
Evening in their return, Crites, being deſired by the Company to begin , 
ſpoke on behalf of the Ancients, in this manner : 

If Confidence preſape a Victory, F wgenias,in his own opinuon, hasalre:. 
dy triumphed over the Ancients, nothing ſeems more cafie to tum,than to 0+ 
vercome thoſe whom it is our greateſt praiſe to have imitated well:ior we do 
not onely build upon their foundation , but by their modells. Dramatique 
Peefic had time enough , reckoning from 7 b:/pu (who firſt invented it) te 
Are 
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Arifteyhaxer , tobe born , to growup,, and to flouriſh in Maturity, It has 
been obſerved of Arts and Sciences, that in one and the ſame Century they 
bave arriv'd to a great perſeQion; and no wonder , ſince every Age has a 
kind of Univerſil Genius , which inclines thoſe that live init to ſome par- 
ricular Studies : the Work then being puſh'd on by many bands, mult of ne- 
ceſlity go forward. | 

Is it no: evident , in theſe laſt hundred years (when the Study of Phulo- 
ſophy has beenthe buſineſs of all the Virrmoſs in Chriftendame ) that almoR 
a new Nature has been reveal'd to us ? that more errours of the School have 
been deteRted , more uſeful Expeniments in Philoſophy have been made ; 
more Noble Secrets in Opticks , Medicine , Anatomy, Aſtronomy, diſco- 
ver'd , thanin all thoſe credulous and doting A ges from Ariffeck to us? 
ſo true itis that nothing ſpreads more faſt than Science , when rightly and 
generally cultivated. 

Add to this the more than common emulation that was inthoſe times of 
writing well , which though it be ſound in all Ages and ull Perſons that 
pretend to the ſame Reputation ; yet Poeſie being then in more eſteem 
than now itis, had greater Honours decreed to the Profeſſors of it; and 
conſequently the Rivalſhip was more high berween chem, they had Judges 
ordain'd to decide their Merit, and Prizes to reward it: and Hiſtorians 
have been diligent to record of Eſchylar, Emripider, Sophncles, Lycephron, 
and the reſt of them, boch who they were that vanquilh'd in theſe Wars of 
the Theater, and howoften they were crown'd ; while the Aſian Kings, 
and Grecian Common-wealths ſcarce afforded them a Nobler Subje& then 
the unmanly Luxuries of a Debauch'd Court , or giddy Intrigues of a Fa» 
ious City. Alit emmlatio ingenia ( lays Paterenix: ) Of nune invidia, mene 
admiratio incitationem accendit : Emulation is the Spur of Wit, and ſome- 
times Envy , ſometimes Admiration quickens our Endeavours. 
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Bur now ſince the Rewards of Honour are taken away, that Vertnous 
Eowlation is rarn'd into dire Mali ce , yet ſo (lochſul, chat ircontents ut ſelf 
w condemn anJ cry down others , without attempring to do better : "Tis a 
Reputation too unprofitable, to cake the neceſſiry pains for it ; yet wiſtung 
they bad ic , is incitement enough to hinder others from it. And this, 
in ſhort, Fag-niz:, is the reiſon,, why you have now fo few good Poets, 
and fo miny ſevere Julges ; Certainly , toimitate the Antients well, much 
labour and long ſtudy is required : which pains, I have already ſhown , our 
I'oets would want incoura gement to tike, if yet they had ability ro go 
through with it. Thoſe Ancients hive been faichfu! Imitators and wiſe 
Obſervers of that Nature which is ſo torn and ill repreſented in our Plays, 
they bave handed down to us a perfe&treſemblance of her , which we, like 
ill Copyers , negleHing to look on, have rendred ryanſtrous and dishgur'd, 
Bur, that you miy know how much you are indebced to thoſe your Malters, 
and be aſhamed to have fo ill requiced them : 1 muſt remember you that 
all che Rules by which we praftiſe the Drams at this day, enther fuch as 
relate to the juſtnes and fymmetry of the Plot ; or the Epiſodical Orna- 
ments, ſuch as Deſcriptions, Narrations , and other Beauties , which are 
nat eſſential to the Play ; were delivered to us from the Obſervations thac 
Ariſftetle made , of thoſe Poets, which cither liv'd before him , or were his 
Contemporaries : we have added nothing of our own , except we have the 
confidence to ſay our wit is better ; which none boaſt of 1n-our Age , but 
ſuch as underſtand not theirs, Of that Book which Ariftetle bas left us 
axchni; Ne raie, Horace his Art of Poetry is an excellent © omment , 
and, I believe , reftores to us that Second Book of his concerning Comedy, 
athich is wanting in him. 

Qut of theſe two has been extracted the Famous Ru'cs which the 


Prench call , Des Treis Vaitex., or, The Three Uaities, which ought 
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16 be obſervd in every Regulir Play ; namely , of Time; Plzce ; and 
AQion, 
The unity of Time they comprehend in 234 hours , he compaſs" of « 
Natural Day ; or as near it as can be contriv'd : and the reaſon of it is ob- 
vious toevery one, that the time of the feigned ation, or fable of the 
Play , ſhould be proportion'd as near as can be to the duration of that 
time in which it w repreſented , ſince therefore all Playes are aRed oathe 
Theater in a ſpace of time much within che compaſs of 24 bours , that 
Play is ts be thought the nearelt imitation of Nature , whoſe Plot or 
Acton is confin'd within that time ; and, by the ame Rule which 
condudes this general proportion of time , it follows, that all the 
parts of it are to be equally ſubdivided ; as namely, that one at 
take not up the ſuppos'd time of half a day; which is our of propor. 
ton to the reſt : fince the other four are then to be ſtraighrned within 
the compaſs of the remaining half; for it isunnarural that one A& , which 
being ſpoke or written , is not longer than the reſt , ſhould be ſuppord lon- 
ger by the Audience , 'tis therefore the Poets dury, to take care that no AR 
ſhould be 'magin'd to exceed the time in which it is repreſented on the 
þ 4 us 217 ougre ata. om Eee 


out between the Acts. 
Thus Rule of Time how well it has been obſery'd by he Antietrs, moſt 


of their Playes will witneſs, you ſee them» in their Tragedies (wherein to 
follow this Rule ,” is certainly moſt difficult ) from the very beginning 
of their playes , falling coſe into that part of the Sory which they 
intend for the a&on or principal objeR of it, leaving rhe former part; 
to be delivered by Narration : fo that they ſet the Audience , as it were, 
at the Poſt where the Race is to be concluded : and , Caring them the te- 
dious expeRation of ſeeing the Poet ſer ont and ride the beginning of 
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the Courſe ) you bebold him not , till be is ia ſight of the Goal , and juſt 
upon you. 

For the Second Uniry , ett. the Antients meant by ir, 
That the Scene ought to be continu'd through the Play , in the fame place 
whereit was laid in the beginning : for the Stage, on which it is repreſented, 
being but one and the ſame place , it is unnatural to conceive it many , and 
thoſe far diſtant from one another. 1 will not deny bur by the variation of 
painced Scenes, the fancy (which in theſe caſes will contribute to its own de- 
ceit may ſometimes imagine it ſeveral pl-ces, with ſome 2ppeiranee of pro. 
babilicy , yet it ſill carries the greater likebbood of truth, ifthoſe places be 
ſuppos'd fo near each other , asin the fame Town or Cicy , which may all 
be comprehended under the lirger Denomimtion of one plate : for a grea- 
ter diſtance will bear no proportion to the ſhortneſs of time, which is al- 
lotted inthe ating, to piſs from one of them to another , for the Obſer- 
vation of this, next to the Antients , the French are to be moſt commended. 
They tie themſelves fo ſtriftly to the unity of place , that you never ſee in 
any of their Plays, a Scene chang'd in the middle of an AR: if the A be- 
gins ina Garden, a Street, or Chamber, tusended in the ſame place ; and 
chat you may know it to be the ſame, the Scage is ſo ſupplied with perſons 
that it is never empty all the time : he that enters the ſecond has buſine6s 
with bim who was on before , and before the ſecond quits the Stage, a third 
appears who has buſineſs with him. 

This Corneail cal'* La Liaiſon der Scenes, the continuity or joyning of the 
Scenes ;, and 'tis a good markof a well conriv'd Play when all the Perſons 
are knoxn to each other, and every one of them has ome affiirs with all the 
reſt. 

Ax for thethird Unity which is that of Aion, the Ancients meant no 0» 
ther by it then what the Logiciacs do by their Fim/, the end or ſcop: of 

any 
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any ation : that which is the firit in latention, and laſt in Execution : 
now the Poeris to 2im at one great and complear ation, to the carrying on 
of which all things in bis Play, eventhe veryobſtzcles, are ro be ſubſervient; 
and the reaſon of this is as evident 25 any of the former. 

For two Afions equally labour'd and dnven on by the Writer, won'd 
deſtroy the unity of the Poem; ir would bz no longer one Play, but two : 
not but that there may be many actions int a Play, as Bev. Jobaſun las ob» 
ſerv din his difcoveries, but chey muſt be all ſubſervient to rhe great one, 
which our language happily expreſſes in the nume of under<plors: ſach 2s 
in Terences Eanach is the difference and reconcilement of Thais and Phe- 
dria, which is not the chief buſineſs of the Play, but promoce the marriage 
of Cherra and Chreders Silter, principally intended by the Poer. There 
ought to be but one ation, ſayes. Cornrile, thar is one compleat ation 
which leaves the mind of che Audience in a full repoſe: Bur thiscanqpe be 
brought to paſs but by miny other1mperfeRt ones which conduce to ie, 2nd 
bold the Audience ima delightful fuſpence of what will be. 

If by theſe Rules (co omit many-other drawn from the Prexepts and Pra- 
Quice of the Ancients) we ſhould judge our modernPlayes , 'ciy probable, 
that few of them would endure the tryal : that which ſhould be the buſine(s 
of a day, takes upin ſome of them an age, inſtesd of one aQtion they are 
the Epitomes of a mans life ; and for one ſpot of ground (which the Seape- 
ſhould repreſent) we ore ſornetimes in more Countries then the Map c10 
ſhow us. 

But if we will allow the Ancients to have contrivd well, we muſt acknow- 
ledge them to have writ better , queſtioaleſs we are depriv'dof a great Rock 
of wit in the loſs of Menonder among the Greek Poets, and! of Cert 
line, Aﬀranixe and Varinr, among the Romans : we may gueſs of A+ 
nenders Excellency by the Plays of Terence, who tranflited ſome of his, 
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and yet wanted 6 rhuch of him than be was <all d by CoCo/e the Hilf- 
AMenander , and of Vatinr, by the Teſtimonies of Horace Adartial, and 
Velleins Paterenins : Tis probable that theſe, could they be recover'd,would 
decide the controverſie ; but &o long as Hriſtophener in the old Comedy, 
and Plante inthe new are extant ; while the Tragedies of Exyypider, So 
phecles, and Senceaare to be had, 1 cannever ſee one of thoſe Plays whicht 
are now written, butuc encreafes my admiration of the Ancients ; and yer 1 
eult acknowledge tarther,: that tro admire them as we ought, we ſhould an- 
Gerftand them betterthen we do. Doubtlefs many things appeat flat to us, 
whoſe wit depended npon ſome cuſtome or tary which never came to our 
knowledge, or perhaps updn ſome Criticiſm in their language, which be- 
ing ſo long dead ,and onely remining in their Books , 'ts xoc poſlible 
they ſhould make ws: knowl perfedtly.. To read Afacrrobins, exphiining 
the prppriety and clegancy of many words it Virgil, which I had before 
paſs'd over without confideranon, as common things, is enough to aſſure me 
that 1 ought to think the ſame of Texexce , ' and rhar in the purity of his ſlyle 
( which Tally forhach valued rhat- he ever carried his works about him ) 
chere is yerteſcun him preat yroomfſor admiration, if 1 knew bur where to 
place it. Inthe mean ixoe T muſt deſire you to rake notice, that the greateſt 
max of the laſt ape Bon; Folm/on ) was willing tv give place ro chem in all 
things : He was not anely2 profeſſed Imitator of Herare, but a learned Pha- 
giary of "dl che echerojrywatrack him every where in their Snow: If He 
race, Lucan, Petronids Arbiter, Seneca, and Juvenal, bad their own trom 
him, there are fery ſeriches thooghes which are new in bim , yoo will par- 
don me therefore if 1-prefame ho! lov'd their tafluon when he wore their 

cloaths. Bur ſince ttiv&-ortherwiſe a great veneration for hun, and you, 
Engeiar, prefer him aboveall other Poers, 1 wil uſe 00 farther argument 


to you then his exaniple : T wildproduce Father Zn. ro you, drofs'd in all 
the 
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the ernaments and. coloats of ithe Andemy, | you, will netd{ no other guide 
to our Party if you follow him; and whether you conſider che bad Pliys 
of our Age, or regard the good ones of the Jaft, borh ehe beſt and worit 
of the Modern Poets will equally inſtruct you ro eſteem rhe Ancients. 

Crites had no ſooner keft ſpeaking, but Exarrine who wiiced with fome 
impatence for i, thus began : | 

I have obſery'din your Speech char che former part of it is convinemng 8 
to what the Moderns have pirofitted by cherytes of the Ancients, bur in the 
latter you are careful to concenl how much they hve excell'd then: we own 
all the helps we have from them, an4 want acither veneration'nor grarieuce 
while we acknowledge that to overcome them we malt mike uſe of che ad- 
vantiges we have receiv'd from :tliem ; bur to'\ahefe affilinces we have 
joyned our own induſlty ; for (h1d we ſire dow 1wich, 4 dull imiration of 
them) we might then have lo't fomewhir of the ot perfeRion, bur never 
acquir'd any that was new, We draw not therefore aker that lines, but 
thoſe of Nature ;, and baying the irfe before us, beſides tlie experience of all 
they knew, it is no wonder if we hit ſome airs and fea tures which they have 
mals\d, 1 deny not what you urge of Arts and Sciences, that they hive 
flouriſh'd in ſome ages more then others ; but your iaſtance in Philoſophy 
makes for me + for if Nityral Cauſes be more known now then in the time 
of Ariel, becauſe” more ſtudied, it follows that Poefie and other Arts 
may wich the fime pales arrive ſtill neerer to perfection, and, that granted, 
a willre(t for you to prove chatthey wrought more perfeRt images of hy- 
mane life then we; which, ſecing in your Diſcourſe you have avoided to 
mnke good, it. ſhali now be my tas« to ſhow yon ſome part of their defefts, 
aud ſome fe# Excollencies of the Moderns, and1 thinkthere is none among 
us can imagine I do it envioully, or. with purpoſe to'detraR from them , for 
what 1acereſt of Fame or Profic can the hving loſe by the reputation of the 
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dead ? on the other (ide,itisn great trach which Yeleins Patercaler 1ficme, 
Awdita viſus libentins landamus , & preſertia invidia, preterita admiration: 
proſequimmr ;, & hirnes cbrui, illic inſtrai credimur; ; That praiſe or cenſure 
is certainly the moſt ſincere whuch unbrib'd poſterity ſhall give us, 

Be pleaſed then in the firſt place totake notice, that the Greek Poeſie, 
which Crites has airayd to have arriv'd to perfeRtion in the Reign of the 
old Comedy, was fo far fromir, that the diſtinRion of it into ARts was not 
known to them ; or if it were, it is yet ſo darkly deliver'd to us that we can. 
not make it Our, 

All we know of it is from the ſinging of their Chorus, and that too is fo 
uncertain that in ſome of their Playes we have reaſon to conjeRture they ſung 
more then five times : Ariftetle indeed divides the integral parts of a Play 
into four : Firſt, The Protaf; or entrance, which gives light onely to 
the CharaRters of the pesſons, and proceeds very little into any part of the 
aQtion : 2ly, The Epitafs, or working up of the Plot where the Play grows 
warmer : the deſign or aQionof it is drawing on, and you ſee ſomething 
promiſing chat it will come to paſs: Thirdly, the Carofafr, or Counter- 
turn, which deſtroys -that expeRution, imbroyles the aRtion in new diffi- 
culties, and leaves you far dſitant from that hope in which it found you, -8 
you may have obſerv'd ina violeat ſtream reſiſted by a narrow paſſige; it 
runs round to an eddy, and carries back the waters with more ſwiftnefs then 
it brought them on : Laſtly, the Caraftrophe, which the Grecians call d 
Hs » the French le denowement, and we the diſcovery or unravelling of the 
Plot : there you ſee all things ſerling ag1in upon their 6ſt foundations, and 
the obſtacles which hindred the defign or ation of the Play once remoy'd, 
ic eads with that reſemblance of cruth and nature, that the audience are 
fatisied with the conduR of it, Thus this 'great man deliver'd to us the 


im:peof a Play, and I muſt conſefsic is fo lively that from thence much light 
his 
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has been deriv'd co the forming it more perfe&ly into Atts and Scenes, 
but what Poet firſt limited co five the number of the ARts I know not; _ 
onely we fee ic ſo firmly eſtabliſh'd in the time of Hwace , that be 
gives it for a rule in Comedy , New brevior quinto, new fit produtior afts : 
$0 that you fee the Grecians cannot be aid to have conſummated this Art; 
writing rather by Eatrances then by Ads, and having rather a general indi. 
gelled notion of a Play, then knowing how and where to beſtow the parti- 
cular graces of it. 

Bur (Gince the Spaniards at this day allow but three Acts , which they call 
Jornades, £04 Play ; and the ltalians in many of cheirs follow them, when 
I condemn the Antients, [| declare it is not alcogether becauſe they have not 
five Acts * ,every Play , bur becauſe they have not confin'd themſelves to 
one certain numb-r ; 'ds building an Houſe without a Modell : and when 
they ſucceeded in ſuch undertakings, they ought to have ſacrific'd to For- 
rune, not tothe Muſes, 

Next , for the Plot, which Arifotle call'd 7+ ul and often "cr 
aycyuarus ovikiru, and from him the Romans Fabala , it has already been 
judiciouſly obſery'd by a late Writer , that in their Tragedies it was 
onely ſome Tale deriv'd from Thebes or Troy , or at leaſt ſome thing that 
happen'd in thoſe ewo Ages ; which was worn fo thred bare by the Pens of 
all the Epique Poets, and even by Traditionit ſelf of che Talkative Greek- 
lings (as Ben Johnſon calls them) that before it ame upon the Sage , it was 
already known to all the Audience : and the people ſo ſoon as ever they 
heard the Name of Ocdipsr, knew as well as the Poet , that he bad kill'd 
tis Father by a miſtake, and committed Inceſt with bis Mother , before the 
Play ; that they were now to hear of « greatPlague, an Oracle , and the 
Gholt of Lain : ſothat they fate with a yawning kind of expectation , 
\Þll be was £0 come with his eyes pull'd out , and ſpeak a hundred or two 
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of Verſes in a Tragick tone , in complaint of his misfortunes. But 
one Otdipar , Herenler , or Medea , had been tollerable ; poor people 
they ſcip'd not ſo good chesp : they had ſtill the Chapon Bonilld (er before 
them, till their appetites were cloy'd with the ſame diſh, and the Novelty 
being gone, the pleaſure vaniſh'd : ſo that one main end of Dramarique Poſe 
in its Definition , which was to cauſe Delight , was of conſequence de+ 
firoy'd. 

In their Comedies , the Romins generally borrow'd their Plots from the 
Greek Poets ; and theirs was commonly a little Girle tollen or wandred 
from her Parents , brought back unknown to the ſame City , there got with 
child by ſome lewd young fellow ; who, by the help of his ſervant, cheats 
his father , and when her time comes , to cry Jane Lacine fer opew one or 
other ſees a little Box or Cabinet which was carried away with her, and ſo 
diſcovers her to her friends, if ſome God do not prevent it, by coming down 
ina Machine, 1nd t1ke the thanks of it to himſelf, 

By the Plot you may gueſs much of the CharaQers of the Perſons, An 
Old Father that would willingly before he dies , fee his Son well married ; 
his Debauch'd Son , kind in his Nature to his Wench , but miſerably in 
want of Money , a Servant or Slave, who has ſo much wit to ſtrike in with 
him, and belpto dupe his Father, « Braggadochio Captain, a Paraſite, 
and a Lady of Plesfure. 

As for the poor honeſt Maid , whom all the Sory is buile upon , and who 
ought to be one of the principal Attors inthe Play , ſhe is commonly a Mute 
init : She has the breeding of the Old F lizabeth way , for Maids to be 
ſeen and not to be heard , and it is enough you know ſhe is willing to be 
married , when the Fifth ARrequires it, 

Theſe are Plots buile after the Italian Mode of Houſes , you fee 
thorow them all at once , the CharaQters ate indeed the Imitations of 
Nature 
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Nature , but ſo narrow as if they had imitated onely an Eye or an Hand, 
and did not dare to venture on the lines of a Face , or the Proportion 
of a Body. 

But in how ſtraight a compaſs ſoever they have bounded their Plots 
and CharaQers , we will paſs is by , if they have regularly purſued them, 
and perfe&tly obſerv'd thoſe three Unities of Time, Place, and Action : the 
knowledge of which you ſay is deriv'd to us from them. Bur in che firſt 
place give me leave to tell you, that the Unity of Place, however it mighe 
be praftiſed by them , was never any of their Rules + We neither find itin 
Ariſtetle, Horace, or any who have written of it, till in our age the French 
Poets firſt made it a Precepe of the Stage. The unity of time, even 
Terence himſelf (who was the beſt and moſt regular of them) has negleRed : 
His Heautontimoronumenas Or Self-Puniſher takes up vilibly ewo dayes, there» 
fore, ſayes Scaliger, the rwo firſt Acts contluding the firlt day, were ated 
over-night ; the three laſt on the enſuing day : and Farypides, in tying 
himſelf to one day, has committed an abſurdity never to be forgiven him : 
for in one of his Tragedies he has made T he/ews go from Athens to Thebes, 
which was about 40 Engliſh miles, under the walls of it to give battel, and 
appear victorious in the next AR, and yet from the time of his depar- 
tare to the return of the Nanrias, who gives the relation of his Victory, 
ef£thra and the Chorus have but 36 Verſes, that is not for every Mile a 
Verſe. 

The like errour is as evident in Terence bis Eunuch, when Lackes, the old 
man, entersin a miſtake the houſe of Their, where betwixt his Exitand 
the entrance of Pyrhias, who comes to give an ample relation of the Gar. 
boyles he has rais'd within, Parmens who was left upon the Stage, has not 
above five lines to ſpeak : C"eft biew employs ww temps fs court, fayes the 
French Poet, who furniſh's me with one of the obſervations ; And 
D 2 almoſt 


almoſt all their Tragedies will afford ws examples of the like nature, '- 
*[is true, they have kepe the continuity, or as you call'd it, Liaiſov des 
Scenes ſomewhat better : two do not perpetually come in together, ” talk, 
and go out together ; andother rwo ſucceed them,and do the ſame through- 
out the AR, which the Engliſh call by the aame of fingke Scenes ; but the 
reaſon is, becauſe they have ſeldom above two or three Sceney, properly 
ſo call'd, in every a; for it is to be accounted a new Scene, not every 
time the Stage is empty, but every perſon who enters, though co others, makes 
it ſo; becauſe he introduces 2 new buſineſs : Now the Plors of their Plays 
being narrow, and the perſons few, one of their Ats was written in a leſs 
compaſs then one of our well wrought Scenes, and yet they are often deti- 
cient even inthis : To go no further then Terence, you find inthe Eunuch 
Antiphs entring fingle in the midſt of the third AR, after Chremes and Py- 
thier were gone off: In the fame Play you have likewiſe Dorias beginning 
the fourth AR alone , andafter ſhe his made a relation of what was done at 
the Souldi -rs entert1inment ( which by the way was very inartidicial ro do, 
becauſe ſhe was preſum' d to ſpeak direQly to the Audience, and to acquaint 
them with what was neceſſary to be known, but yer ſhould have been (0. 
contriv'd by the Poet 25 to have been told by perſors of the Drama to one 
another, and ſo by them to have come to the knowledge of the people) ſhe 
quits the Stage, and Phedris entersnext alone likewiſe : He alſo gives you 
aa account of himſelf, and of his returning from oe Country in Afonclogae, _ 
ro which unnatural way of narration Terence is ſubjeRt in all his playes : In 
his Ade-{pk or Brothers, Fyrws and Demes enter, after the Scene was broken 
by the departure of Syfrata,Geta nnd Conthers; and indeed you can ſcarce 
look into any of his Comedies, where you will not preſently diſcover the 
But as they have fail-d both in laying of their Plats, aad amazging of them, 

) ſwerving 
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werviog frotm tht Rules of their own 'Art, dy miſ-repreſenting Nature to 
us, in which they have ill ſarwfied one intention of a Play, which was de- 
ſight, © in the inſirudive part they have err'd worſe : inſtead of puniſhing 
Vice and rewarding Vie, they have ofren ſhown a Proſperous Wicked- 
dels, a0d an Unhappy Picry ; They have 'ſer before ws a bloudy image of 
revenge in Afedex, and given her Dragons to convey her ſafe from puruſh- 
ment. A Priemand'Af#1anax tharder', and Caſſandra raviſh'd, and the 
luſt and murderending io the vifiaryor him chac aRed them : 1n ſhorr, 
there is no' inderorum in any ws our modern; Playes, which if I would ex. 
caſe, I conld not ſhaddow with ſome Authority from the Ancients. 

And one farther note of them ler me leave you :* Tragedies and 
Comedies were not writ then as they are now, promiſcuouſly , by 
the ſame - perſon ; but he who found his genius bending to the one, 
never attempted the other way, This is fo plain, that I need not in- 
ſtance to you, that Xrifapborer, Plants, Terence, never any of them writ 
a Tragedy ; «£/chylus, Emrypides , Sophocles and Seneca, never medled 
with Comedy ; the Sock and Buskin were not worn by the ſame Poet : ha- 
ving then ſo much care to excel in one Kind, very little is to be pardon'd 
them if they miſcarnied init; and this would lead me to the conſideration 
of cheir wit, had not Cite: given me ſufficient warning not to be too boid 
in my judgment of ic, beczuſe the languages being dead, and many of 
the Cuſtomes and liztle accidents on which ic depended, loſt ro us, we are 
not competent judges of it, But though 1 grant that here and there we 
my mils the application of a Proverb os a Cuſtom, yer a thing well ſaid 
will be wit in all Languages ; and chough it may loſe ſomerhing in the 
Tranſlation, yet, to him who reads it in the Original, *cis ſtill the fame , 
He has an Idea of its excellency, though it cannot paſs from his mind into 
any other expreſſion or words then thoſe in which be finds ict. When Phe- 
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drig— in the Eunuch had « command from his Miſtreſs to be abſent two 
dayes, and encouraging himſelf to go through with ic, aid, T andem oo 
new illa cartam fi opre fir, vel retwms triduum ? P armene to mock the ſofinefs 
of his Maſter, lifting up his hands and eyes, cryes out 2s it were in admi- 
ration ; Has | aniverſams rridaaes ! the clegancy of which aniverſam,though 
it cannot be rendred in our language, yet lexves an impreſſion of the wit up- 
on our ſouls : but this happens ſeldom 4n-him, in Plazrw ofrner , who is 
inhnitely to0 bold in his Metaphors and evynang words ; out of which many 
times his wit is nothing, which queſtionlels was one reaſen why Herace falls 
upon him ſo ſeverely in thoſe Verſes : 

Sed Proavi noſtri Plantines & numeres, & 

Landavere ſalts, niminn patienter wirumgue 

Ne dicam flolidt 

For Herace himſclf was cautious to obtrude a new word upon his Rea- 
ders, and makes cuſtom and common uſe the beſt meaſure of receiving it 
into our writings. 

JMnita renaſcentur que nunc creidere, cadence, 

Bone nance ſunt in bonore vecabula, fi volet uſe, 

DQuem pener, arbitrium oft, & jr, & norma laquendi, 

The not obſerving this Rule is thac which the world has blam'd in our $a- 
eyriſt Cleveland, to expreſs a thing hard and unnaturally, is his new way 
of Elocution: 'Tis true, no Poet but may ſometimes uſe a Cararbreſir , 
Virgil does it ; 

Miſtaque ridents Colocaſia fundet Acanthe. 
In his Eclogue of Pellis, andin his 7th £xcid. 
— Miramar Of wnds, 
Miratur nemny, inſuctum (ulgentia lenge, 
Sexta virum flavie, pil aſq; innare carmas. 
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And Ovid once ſo modeſtly, that he askes leave to do it , 

$i verbs audacia detur 
Hand metuam ſummi dixiſſe Palatia cali. 

Callingehe Court of 7«piter by the name of Aug» xr his Pallace, though 
in another place be is more bold, where he ſayes, Zr longas viſent C apitolia 
pomper. But to do this alwayes, and never be able to write a line withour 
it, though it may be admir'd by ſome few Pedants, will not paſs upon thoſe 
who know that wit is beſt convey'd tous inthe moſt eafie language ; and is 
moſt to be admir'd when a great thought comes dreſt in words fo com- 
monly receiv'd that it is underſtood by the meaneſt apprehenſions,as the beſt 
meat is the moſt eaſily digeſted : but we cannotread a verſe of Cleveland's 
without making a face at ir, asif every word were a Pill to ſwallow : he 
gives us many times a hard Nut to break our Teeth, without a Kernel for 
our pains. So that there is this difference berwixt his Satyres and Doctor 
Donn: , That the one gives us deep thoughes in common language, 
though rough cadence ; the other gives us common thoughts in abſtruſe 
words : 'ris true, in ſome places his wit is independent of his words, as in thac 
of the Rebel Scot : 


Had C ain been Scot God would bave chang'd hit doom ; 
Net fore'd bim wander, but confin'd him home. 


$ fic, emmia dixiſſet | This is wit in all languages : 'tis like Mercury, ne« 
ver to be loſt or kill'd; and ſo that other ; 


For Beauty like White» powder mak; 1 no noiſe, 
And yet the filet Hypecrite deftroyer. 


You 
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You fe the laſt be is bighty Meragaricl, bas i fo oſ gd gene, 
that it does not ſhock us as we read it, | 

Bur, to return from whence I have digres('d, to the confideration of the 
Ancicars Writing and their Wit, ( of which by this eime you will grant ws in 
ſome meaſure to be fit judges,) Though 1 ſee many excellenthoughs in 
Sexera, yet he, of them who had a Genius molt proper for the Stage, was 
| Ovid, he tad «way of wricng fo fic to ftir pp a pleaſing admiration and 
concernment, which are the objes of a Tragedy, and to ſhow the vari- 
ous movements of a Spul combating betwixt two different paſſions, that, 
had be live'd in our age, or in his own could have writ with our advan- 
tapes, no man but muſt have yielded to him ; and therefore 1 am confident 
the Medes is none of tus: for, though Ieſlcem it for the gravity and ſenti- 
ouſnels of it, which he himſelf concludes to be witable to a Tragedy, Om- 
ne genes ſoripti gravitate T rag edia vincit, yet it moves not my. foul enough 
to judge that be, who in the Epique way wrote things ſo near the Drama, 
as the Story of Afyrrhe, of Cannx: and Biblis, and the reſt, hould fiir 
np no more concernment where he moſt endeavour'd it. The Maſter-picce 
of Sexcca 1 hold to be that Scene inthe Treades, where Vinſſes is Seeking 
for Aſtjanax to kill him ; There you ſee the tenderneſs of a Mother, ſore- 
preſented in Andromache, thatit raiſes compaſſonto a high degree in the 
Reader, and bears the neareſt reſemblance of any thing in their Tragedies 
to the excellent Scenes of Paſſion in Shakeſpeare, or in Fletcher ; tor Love- 
Scenes you will find few among them, their Tragique Poets dealt not with 
thar ſoft paſſion, but with Luſt , Cruelry, Revenge, Ambition, ang thoſe 
bloody aRions they produc'd ; which were more capable of raiſing bor- 
rour then compaſſion in an audience : lcaving Love ugtoucht, whoſe gen- 
tleneſs would have temper'd them, which s the moſt frequent of all the 
paſſions, and which being the private concernment of every perſon, is 
ſooth'd 
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ſooth'd by viewing its own image in  publick entertainment. 

Among th:ir Comedies, we find a Scene or two of tenderneſs, and that 
where yog would leaſt expeRit, in Plawxr , but to ſpeak generally, their 
Lovers fay lictle , when they ſee each other , but anime med, vita mea ; 
Lon wit Jun , a8 the women in Fwvena?'s time us'd to cry out in the fury 
of their kindneſs: then indeed to ſpeak ſenſe were an offence. Any ſudden | 
guſt of paſſion ( as an extaſie of love in an unexpeRted meeting ) cannot 
berter be exprefſs'd than in a word and a ſigh, breaking one another. Na- 
ture is damb on fuch occaſions, and to make her ſpeak , would be to repre- 
ſent her unlike ber ſelf. But there are a thouſand other concernments of 
Lovers, as jealouſies , complaints , contrivances and thelike , where not 
to open their minds at large co each orher, were to be wanting to their own 
love, and to the expe&ation of the Audience, who watch the movements of 
their minds,xs much es the chinges of their fortunes, For the imaging of the 
firſt is properly the work of a Poet, the latter be borrows of the Hiſtorian. 

Engenins was proceeding in thar part of his Diſcourſe, when Crites in- 
cerropted him. * 1ſce , aid he , Exgenias and I are never like to have this 
Queſtion decided betwixt us; for he maintains the Moderrs have acquir'd 
a new perfeRtion in writing , I can onely grant they have alter'd the mode 
ofit. Hemey defcrib'd his Heroes men of great appetites , lovers of beef 
broild upon the coals, and good fellows ; cortrary to the practice of the 
French Romances , whoſe Heroes neither eat , zor drink , nor ſleep, for 
love. Virgil makes «near 2 bold Avower of his own virtues , 

Sum pint /Enas ſama ſupty athird nets , 
which in the civility of our Poets is the Character of a Fanfacon 
or Hector : for with us the Knight takes occaſion 't6 walk out , 
or ſleep ; to avoid the yanity of telling his own Seory , which the 
truſty $quite is ever to perform for him. So it! their Love Scenes , of 
E which 
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which Exgenias ſpoke laſt , the Ancients were more bearty , we more talks. 
tive : they writ love as it was then the mode to make it, and 1 will grant thus 
much to Exgeniaz, that perhaps one of their Poets, had he liv'd in our Age, 
$4 forct bec neſtrum fate delapſms in avum (as Horace (ys Of Lacilias ) 
he had alter'd many things ; not that they. were not as natural before , 
but that be might accommodate himſelf ro the Age be liv'din: yet inthe 
mean time we are not to conclude any thing raſhly againſt thoſe great 
men ; bur preſerveto them the dignity of Maſters , and give that honour to 
their memories, ( Quo: libitine ſacravit; ) part of which we expect may be 
p-id to us in ſuture times. 

This moderation of Criter , as it was pleaſing to all the company, ſoit 
put anend to that diſpute ; which , Exgenias , who ſeem'd to have the 
better of the Argument , would urge no farther ; but Liſcdrias after he had 
acknowledg'd himſelf of Exgenias his opinion concerning the Ancients , 
yet told him he had forborn , till his Diſcourſe were ended , to ask him why 
he prefer'd the Engliſh Plays above thoſe of other Nations ? and. whe- 
ther we ought not to ſubmit our Sage. tothe exaRtneſs of ogr next Neigh- 
bours ? ; 

Though, faid F agenizs, lam atalltimesready to defend the bonour of. 
my Countrey agaiaſt the French , and to maintain , we are as well able to. 
varquiſh chem with our Pers. as our Anceſtors have been with their ſwords , 
yet, if you pleiſe , added be , looking upon Neander, 1 will commit this: 
cauſe to my friend's management; his opinion of our Plays is the ſame 
with mine: and beſides, there is noreaſon, that Criter and, who have 
now left the Stage , ſhould. re-enter ſo ſuddenly upon it, which is agpinſt 
the Lawsof Comedie. . | 

If the Queſtion had been ſtated , replied Lyſdriar , who had writ beſt, 
thi: French or Engliſh forty years ago-, 1 ſhould have becnof your opinion, 

and 
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and adjudg'd the honour to vurown Nation ; but ſince that time , (faid 
be ', (turning towards Neander ) we have been fo long together bad 
Engliſhmen *, that we had not leifure to be good Poets ; Franment 
Fletcher, and Johnſon (who were onely capable of bringing us to thar degree 
of perfettion which we have) were jaſt then leaving the world , as if in an 
Age of ſo much horror,wit and thoſe milder ſtudies of humanity, had no far- 
ther buſineſs among us. But the Vuſes, who ever follow Peace, went to 
phnt inanother Countrey , irwas then that the great ( ardinal of Richliew 
began to take them into his proteftion ; and that , by his encouragement, 
Corneil and ſome other Frenchmen reform'd their Theatre, (which before 
was as much below ours. as it now ſurpaſſes it and the reſt of Exyope; ) bur 
becauſe Criter , in his Diſcourſe for the Ancients, has prevented me, by 
touching upon many Rules of the Stage , which the Moderns have bor. 
row'd from them ; 1 ſhall onely, in ſhort, demand of you, whether you 
are not convinc'd that of all Nations the French have beſt obſerv'd them ? 
In the unity of time you find them fo ſcrupu'ous, that it yet remains a di. 
ſpute among their Poets, whether the artificial day of ewelve bours more 
or leſs, be notmeant by Ariffecle , rather than the natural one of ewenty 


four , and conſequently whether all Plays ought not to be reduc'dinto that 
compaſs ? This | canteſtifie , thatin all their Dr.ma's writ within theſe laſt 


20years and upwards , 1 have not obſerv'd any that have extended the time 
tro thirty hours : in the unuty of place they are full as ſcrupulous , tor many 
of their Criticks limit itto that very ſpot of ground where the Play is ſup- 
pos'd to begin ; none of them exceed the compaſs of the fame Town or 

City. 
lhe unity of ARon in all the'r Plays is yet more conſpicuous, for they 
do not burden them with under-plots , as the Engliſh do , which is the rea- 
ſon why many Scenes of our Trag-comedies c2rry on a deſign that is no- 
E 2 thing 
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thing of kiane to the main Plot , and that we ſee two diſtiat webbs in a 
Play ; bke choſe inill wrought ſtuffs, and ewo ations, that is, two Plays 
curred on together , to the confounding of the Audience; who, before 
they are warm in their concernments for one pirt, are diverted to ano» 
ther ; and by thit zeans eſpouſe the intereſt of neither, From hence like- 
wile ic ariſes that the one half of our Actors are not known to the other. 
They keep their diſtances as if they were Aſeunragucs and Capulers , and 
ſeldom begin an acquaintance till the liſt Scene of the Fifth AR , when 
they are all ro meet upon the Kage. There is no Theatre inthe world his 
any thing 6 «bſurd as the Engliſh Tragi-comedic , *tis xa Draws of our own 
invention,and the faſhion of it is enough to proclaim it ſo ; here a courſe of 
mirth , there anocher of ſadneſs and paſſion ; a third of honour, and 
fourth a Duel: Thus in two hours and a half we run through all the fits of 
Bedlam The French affords you 8s much variety onthe ſame day, but they 
do it not fo unſcaſonably, or wal « proper as we : Our Poets preſent you 
the Ply and the farce together ;. and our Stages ſtill retain ſomewhat of 
the Original civilty of the Red-Bull; 
Atque arſnm C pugiles media ever carming poſcunt. 

The end of Tragedievor ferious Playes,ſryes Ariftocle, is to beget admi- 
ration, compaſſion, or concerament ; but are not mirth and compaſſion 
things incompatible ? and is it not evident that the Poet mult of neceſlicy 
deſtroy the former by interminghag of the latter ? chat is, be mult ruine 
the ſole end and objeRt of his Tragedy tointroduce ſomewhat that is forced 
in, and is not of che body of it : Would you not think that Phyſician mad, 
who having preſcribed a Purge, ſhould immediatly order you to take re- 
firengents upon it ? 

Bat to leave our Playes, and return totheirs, 1 have noted one great ad- 
vinnge they have had in the Plotting of theic Tragedics , that is, they 
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are always grounded upon ſome known Hiſtory * acrording td that of Fs. 
race, Exnato fill um carmen ſequar ; and in that they have {© imitated the 
Ancients that they have ſurpaſs'd them. For the Ancients, as was obſerv'd 
before, took for the foundation of their Playes ſome Poetical Fiion, ſuch 
as onder that conſideration could move but hitle concernment in the Audi- 
ence becauſe they alrexdy knew the event of ir Bur the French goes farther , 
Arque ita mentitar; fie werie falſe remi cer, 

Prims nt medium, medio ns diſcreper imum" | 

He fo imerweaves Truth with probable Figion,thit he pats a pleaſing Fal- 
lacy upon us , mends the intrigues of Fate,and diſpenſes with the ſeverity of 
Hiſtory, to reward that vertue which has been rendred to us there unſor- 
nate. Somerimes the tory h:s left the ficceſs (6 doubtful,that the Writer is 
free, by the priviledpe of 'a Poer, to take that which of two or more relations 
will beſt ſure with his defign : As for example, the death of Cyrer, 
whom 7«ftin and ſome others report to have periſh'd inthe Serbian war, 
but Yenephon affirms to have died in lis bed of extream old ape. Nay more, 
when the event is pſt difpuce, even then we are willing to be deceiv'd, 
and the Poet , if he contrives it wich appearance of truth, has all the au- 
Gience of his Party , atleaſt during the time his Play is aRing : ſo naturally 
we are kind to verrue, when our own intereſt is not in queſtion, that we take 
Tt ups the general corcertiment of Mankind. On the other fide,if you con- 
ſider the Hiftorical Playes of Shakeſpeare, they are rather ſo many Chro- 
nicles of Kings, or the buſineſs many times of thirty or forty years,crampt 
no a repreſentation of two hours, and a half, which is not to imitate or 
paint Neture,” bue rather to drzw her in miniature, to take her in lictle , 
to look upon her through the wrong end of a Perſpedive, and reccive her 
images not onely much lefs, but infinitely more imperfe&rhen the life : this, 
inſtead of making a Play delightſu!,renders it ridiculous, 
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D modenngue oftendi: mils fic, vucredaln: ed. 

For the Spirit of man cannot be farisfied but with truth, or at leaſt veri. 
Gmility ; and a Poem is to contain, if not m iſuues yer imvuumy huies as 
one of the Greek Poets has exprefs'd it. 

Another thing in which the French differ fron wand from the Spaniards, 
is, that they do not embaraG6, or cumber themſelves with coo much Plot ; 
they lonely repreſent ſo much of a Story as will conſtitute one whole and 
great ation ſufficient for a Play ; we, who undertake more, do but mul- 
tiply adventures ; which, not being produc'd from one another, as effects 
from cauſes, but barely following, conſtitute many aQtons in the Drama, 
and conſequently make it many Playes, 

But by purſuing cloſe one argument, which 1s not cloy'd with many turns, 
the French have gain'd more liberty for verſe, in which they write : they 
have leiſure to dwell upon a ſubjet which deſerves it ; and co repreſent the 
paſſions (which we have acknowledg'd to be the Pers work ) wicthone be» 
ing hurried from one thing to another, as we are inthe Playes of Calderon, 
which we have ſeen lately upon our Theaters, under the name of Spaniſh 
Plotts. I have taken notice but of one Tragedy of ours, whoſe Plot has that 
uniformity and unity of deſign in it which 1 have commended in the French 
' and that is Rl, or rather, under the name of Rolle, The Story of Baſſes 
anus and Geta in Heredian, there indeed the Plot is neither large nor in- 
tricate, but juſt enough to fill the minds of the Audience, not to cloy them, 
Belides, you fee it founded upon the truth of Hiſtory, onely the time of 
the ation is not reduceable tothe ſiriftneſs of the Rules; and you ſee in 
ſome places a uctle farce mingled, which is below the digraty of the other 
parts; and in this all our Poets are extreamly peccant, even Bon. Johnſon 
himſelf in Sejanu; and Cariline has given us this Oleoof a Play ; this unna- 
cural mixture of Comedy and Tragedy, whuch to me founds jult asndicu- 

ouſly 
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louſly 1s the Hiſtory of Devid with the; merry bumours of G:&er, In 
$14ns you may take notice of the Scene berwixt Livia and the Phyſigian, 
which is a plcaſanc Satyre upon the artificial belps of beauty : In Catilize you 
may ce the Parhamencof Women ; the line envies of them to ove ano. 
ther ; and all-that piſſes berwint Cario und Falvia : Scenes admirable in 
their kind, bat of an ill mingle with the reſt. 

But I return again to the French Writers ; who, as 1 have ſaid, do 
not burden themſelves too much with Plot, which bas been teproact'd 
to.them by an ingenions perſon of our Nation is 2 fault, for be ſys they 
commonly make but one perſon conſilerable in a Play ; they dwell up- 
on hum, and his conceraments, while the reſt of che perſons are onely fubſer. 
vientto fet him off If he iatends chis by it, that there is one perſon in the 
Flay who is of greater dignity then the re(t, be muſt tax, not onely theirs, bur 
thoſe of the Ancicats, and which be would be loch to do, the beſt of ours, 
for 'tis Impoſſible. but that one perſon mult be more conſpicuous in ic 
then any other , and conſequently the greateſt ſhare in the ation 
muſt devolve on him, We fee it fo in the mamgement of ol affiiry; even ' 
in the moſt equal Anſtocracy, the ballance cannot be (o juſtly poys'd, bur 
ſome one will be ſuperiour to thereſt; cither in parts, fortune, intereſt, or 
the conſideration of ſogze glorious exploit ; which will reduce the greateſt 
part of buſineks into his bands. 

Bur, if he would have us to imrgine that in exaking of one charaRer the 
reſt of them are negleRted, and that all of them have not ſome ſhare or 0- 
ther in the aRtion of the Play, I deſire him to produce any of Corneilles 
Tragedics, wherein every perſon (like ſo many ſervants in a well govern'd 
Family) has not ſome employment, and who is no neceſſary to the carrying: 
on of the Plot, or at leaſt to your underſtanding it. 

There are indeed ſome protatick perſons in the Ancients, whom rhey 
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make uſe of in their Pla yes, eicher to hear, or give the Relation : but the 
French avoid this with great addreſs, making cheir narrations onely to, or 
by ſuch who are ſome way intereſſed in the main deſign. And now I am 
ſpeaking of Reldtions, 1 cannor take a firmer? opportunity to add this 
favour of the French, that they often uſe thera wirh berter judgrene end 
more 4 proper then the Engliſh do, Nor that 1 commend narrations in general, 
but there are two ſorts of them , one of thoſe things which ere antecrdenc 
to the Play, and/are related to make the condut of it more dear to us, bur, 
'ris a faulc 4 choaſe fuch ſubjeRs for the Stage which will inforce ns upon 
that Rock , becryſc we ſee they are ſeldome liſtned to by the Audience, and 
that is many times the ruin of the Blay « for , being once ler paſs without at- 
tention, the Audience can never recover themſelves ro underftand the 
Plot ; avt} indeed. ic is fornewhat unrcaſonable that they ſhould be put to 
ſo much trouble, as, that co comprebend what paſſes in their ſighr, they 
muſt have recourſe to what was done., perh1ps, ten or twenty years 
But there is another ſort of Relanions,, thariis, of things hapning inthe 
Action gf the Play "and ſupport tor be: dane betiind the Scenes : and this 
is many umes bocb, @nvenient and. beautiful : for, by ir, the French avoid 
the tumult , which we are ſubye& to m'Bagiant; by repreſenting Duels, 
Bartells, and the like , which renders our Sage too fike the Theaters, 
where they hight Prizes, For what. i more ridiculoes then to repreſent an 
Army with a Drum and five men betind it j all which, the Heroe of the 
other {ide is to drive in before him, or to ſee a Duel fought, and one (lain 
with two or three thruſts of the foyles, which we know are ſo blunted, 
that we might give! 2 man an hour t6 kl another in good earneſt with 
them, 

I have obſery'd thatin all ourTragedies,the Audience cannot forbear laug)- 
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mg when the Adtotrareta dhe ;Ftieqbe miſt Comick part of he whole Tlay, 
All paſſions miy be lively repreſerted on the Scage, if rothe well-wrwng of 
| themthe ARor ſupplies a good commanded voice, and limbs that move ea- 
Wy, and without ſtifne(s ; but there arc many eftions which can never be 
unitated £04 juſt beighe: dying eſpecially is a thing which none bue a Ro- 
man Gladiator could naturally perform upon the Stage when-he did not 
mitatEor-repreſent, but naturally do it; and therefore it 13 betxer to omuc 
the repreſentation of it. 

The words of 2 good Writer which deſcribe it lively, yall make 2 deeper 
impreffion of belief in us then all the Actor can perſwade us to, when he 
ſeems to fall dead before us ; as a Poet in the deſcription of a beauciful Gar- 
den, or a Meadow, will pleaſe our imagination more then the place it ſelf 
can pleaſe our ſight, Wh. n we ſee dearh repreſented we are convine'd it is 
but Fiction, but when we hear it related, our eyes ( the frongalt witne(- 
ſes) are wanting, which might have undeceiy'd us, and we are all willing 
to favour the ſleight when the Poet does not roo grofly unpoſe upon us. 
They therefore who imagine theſe relations would-make no concernment 
inthe Audience, are deceiv'd, by confoungiagihem with the ocher, which 
are of things antecedent to the Play ; thoſe «ce made oken in cold blood 
(as I may ſay) to the audience ; but theſe are warm'd with our COncern- 
ments,, whuch are before awaken'd in the Play. Whas, te Phuloſophers ſay 
of motion, that when it iy <ace began t.caaumuce of 1&ſel, and wil do fo 
to Ecernity without ſome ſtop pur to ik, is clearly Wye on this occifiony the 
- foul being already mov'd with the CharaRters and Fortunes of thoſe una- 
ginary perſons, continues going of ity, op accord, and we arc ay. more 
weary to bear what becomes of them when they are age on the Sage, then 
we areto liſten to the news of anabfror Miſkreſs, But itis objeRed, That 
if one partof the Play may be related; then why.gocall?- 1 anſwer, Some 
F parts 
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puts of che non are-morefit be repreſented, ſame to be related. Cor- 
wille ſxyes jadiciouſly, thirrhe Port is dot oblig'd to expole to view all pir- 


| ticular ations which conduce to the prinapy] : he ought to ele ſuch of 


them co be ſeen which will appear wich the greateſt beauty , either by te 
m1gnificence of the ſhow, or che vehemence of paſſions which they produce, 
or ſome other charm which they baveinthem, and let the reſt arrive roche 
audience by narration,” Tis a great miſtake in us to believe the French preſent 
no part of the ation upon the Stage: every alceration or croſſing of a deſign, 
every new ſgrutig paſſion, aod tyra f it, is part of theaRion, and much 
the noble{}, ' excepe we cancrive nothing to be 8690 tall they came to blows; 
2s if the painting of the Heroes mand were not more propertly the Poets 
work then the {trengeh of thus body. Nor docs this uy thing comradRt the 
opinion of Horace whire be tejis us, | 
Stoning irritant animes demilſa per anrers 
Dram qua ſunt ecxlis (nbjtite fidelibus. — 
For he ſayes nnmediately after, 
——  __ ._.. i... 
\- Digna $151 prome: in {crivind, Aatraq, teller 
E x venir qua wor narret ſirundia praſens. 
among whhelr thany he recoures forme.” 
Nee puere: ciram popale Meden traridet , 
Amt by avens Progue mwretar;(aduut in anguem Oc. 

That is, thofe ations which dy reaſbn of their crecity will cauſe averſion 
in us, or by reafon of their impoſſiblity undelief, oughc euber wholly to be 
avoided by a Poer, or onely deliver'd by narration, To which, we may have 
feave to add fach 25'r0 1vord tamale, (14 whs before himed ) or to reduee the 
Plot inzo x more reaſonable comprſs of time, or for deſe of Beauty ia them, 
are rather to be rel1ced thek pteſented to the eye, Examples of alt cheſe kinds 
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are frequem,net oncly among all the Ancients, bur in the beſt pecery'd of 
our Englaſh Poets. We find Ber. Fobuſon uſing them in bis Magnetick Lady, 
where one comes out from Dinner, and relates the quarrels and diforders of 
1t to fave the undecenc apptaning, of them on the Stage, and to abreviite rhe 
him in his Eunuch, where Pyrlnas. makes the like relation of what bad bap- 
pen'd within at the Souldhers enterragnment. The relations likewiſe of Soye- 
=»; r deach andehe prodigies beforeacpre remakably; the ane of which was 
hid fromfighe to avaid che dorroutand tumult of the tepreſentation ; che 
other to ſhun the introdncing of things. impoſſible to be bebev'd. tn that 
excdicnt Play the King 4nd no King, Fhyrhes goes yer farther, for the 
whole ubravelling of the Plat 19, done by narration in the fifth AR,afrer the 
manner of the Ancients ; "and it fmoves great concernment in the Audience, 
though ir be onely @ relation of what was done many years before the 
Play. I could multiply other inſtances, but theſe are faſficiene ro prove 
thar there is no erroar' in choofing x' ſabjeft which requires this ſort of 
narrations ; inthe ill managing of them, there may. 

But I find 1 have been too long in this diſcourſe ſince the French have 
many other excellencies not common to us, as that you never ſee any of 
cher Players ehd with a converſion, or ſimple change of will, which is the 
ordinary wiy our Pers uſe co end theirs. It ſhows lictle arc in the conclu- 
ſion of a Dramatick Poem, when they who have hinder'd the felicity during 
the ſour A&, deſiſt from ic io the fifth without ſome powerful cauſe to take 
them off y ar} chough | deny not but (uch reaſons may be found, yer iris 
a pith rhat-w-cauriouſlyto be trod, and the Poet is to be ſure he convinces 
the Audzetce that the motive is ſtroag enough. As for example, the con- 
verſian of tlie Ufurer inthe Scornful Lady, ſeems to me a lictle force'd ;, for 
being an Uſurer, which implies a lover of Money to the higheſt degree of 
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eoverouſneſs, 1nd ſuch the Poer has repreſerned him) the eccount be gives 
for the ſudden change is, that he has been dup'd by the wilde young fellow, 
which in reaſon might render hia1 more wary another time, and make Him 
puniſh himſelf with harder: fare and corwſer doarhs co ger it up *gain: but 
that he ſhould look-upon it as a judgtent, and fo repent, weniay expe to 
hear of ina Sermon, but I ſhould never indare it in a Play. | 

Lpaſs by this, neither will 1 inſiſt upen che care thiey take, that no perſon 
aker his firſt entrance ſhiall ever appear, but the buſineſs which bririgs him 
upon the Stage ſhall be eviden : which; if obſery'd, muſt needs render all 
the events in the Phy more qatura};, for there you ſee the probability of 
every accdent,in the cauſe tharproduc'd ic ; and that which zppears chance 
in-the Play, will ſcem ſo reaſorable tou, that you will there find it almof? 
neceſſary , ſo that in che exits of-their Actors you have a dear account of 
their purpoſe and deſign.in; the next entrance - (though, if the Scene be 
well wrought, the cyent wall commonly deceive you) for there is nothing 
ſo abſurd; ſayes Correille, 2 EI RP 5% oncly becauſe 
he has no more to ſay. | 

[ſhould now ſpeak of the beauty of their Rhime andthe juſt reaſon! have 
to prefer that way of writing ia, Trag.cies before-ours in Blanck-verſc; bur 
becauſe it is partly receiv'd by ns; and cthereforenot altogerher pectiiar to 
them, I will ſay -no more of it in relation to thew Playes. For vur:own 
I doubt not but it will exceedingly beautibe them, and 1 can ſee but one 
reaſon why it ſhould not generally obtain, vhatis, becauſe bur Poets 
wrice-ſo ill in it. 1 his indeed may provea more prevailing argumencthen 
all others which arc w'd to deftroy it, and therefore 1 am-onely troubled 
when great and judicious Poets, and thoſe who are acknowledg'd fuch, have 
writ or ſpoke againſt it; as-for others they are to be anſwer's. by that one 
ſernence. of an agcievt Authour. . 
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Sed ut prim? ad conſequendss ro; ques priore! ducim:'s acc ndenrny ita nbi aut 
preteriri, aut aquari tes poſſe deſperavimns, indium cum [pe ſeneſcit ; quod, 
ſeiticet, a(ſequs new poteſt, ſequs deſtnit ; pratericog, to 1 quo eminere mon poſſn 
was, liquid 18 qu0 PH ANY COM WITIIOMS. 

Lifidrias concluded in this manner ;, and Neavder aſter a lictle pauſe thus 
anſwer'd him. 

Iſhall grant ZiSdeius, without much diſpute, a great pare of what he has 
urg'd agaialt us ; for 1 acknowledg the French contrive their Plots more 
regularly, obſerve the Laws of Comedy, and decorum of the Stage (to 
ſpeak generally ) wich more exaRneſs then the Engluſh. Farther 1 deny 
not but he h:s.cax'd ws juſtly in ſome. irregylarities of ours which he has men- 
tion'd; yet, after all, I am of opintonthat neither our faults nor their vis- 
tues are conſiderable enough to place them above us. 

For the lively imitation of Nature being in the definition of a Ply, thoſe 
which beſt fulfil char 1:w ought to be eſteem'd ſuperiour tothe others, ' Tis 
true, thoſe beautics of the French-poeſie are ſuch as will raiſe perfe&on 
higher where it is, but are not ſufficient to give it where it is not: they are 
indeed the Beautics of a Statue, but not of a Man, becauſe not animated 
with the Soal of Pocſie, which is imitation of humour and paſlions : and 
this Lifdeins himſelf, or any other, however byaſſed to their Parry, cannot 
but acknowledg, if he will either compare the humours of our Comedies, oc 
the CharaRers of our ſerious Playes with theirs, He that will look upon 
theirs which have becn written till theſe laſt ten years or thereabours, will 
find it an hard mutter to pick out ewo or three puſſable humours among(t 
them, Corneille himſelf, their Arch-Poer, what has be produc'd excepc 
the Licr, and you know how it was cry'd up in France ; but when it came 
upon the Engliſh Seige, though well tranſlated, and that part of Dorane 
ated to ſo much advarzage by Mr. Hart, as Lam confident it never receivd 
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in its own Country, the mo't favoarable to it would not pur in compe- 
tition with many of Flrchers or Fe. Johnſonz. In the reſt of Corneilles 
Comedies you have little humour , he tells you himſelf his way is firſt to 
ſhow two Lovers in pood intelligence with each other , in the working up 
of the Play to embroyle them by ſome miſtake,and in the latter end to clear 
it up. 

But of late years dr Afobiere, the younger Corneille , Duinaxlt , and 
ſome others, have been imitating of afar off the quick curns and graces of 
the Engliſh Stage, T hey have mix'd their ſerious Playes wich mirth, like our 
Tragicomedies ſince the dearth of Cardinal Richlies, which Lifdeins and 
many others noe obſerving, hive commended that in them for a virtue 
which they themſelves no longer pratice. Moſt of rhtt'new Playes are 
hike ſome of ours, deriv'd from the Spaniſh Novells. There is ſcarce one 
of them without a vail, and a truſty Diege, who drolls much afer the rate 
of the Adventaresr. But their bumours, if 1 may grace them with that name, 
zre ſorthin ſown that never above one of rhem comes up in any Play : 1 
dire take ypo-me to find more variety of them in fore one Play of Ben. 
Fobaſen; then in all theirs together : 2s he who has ſeen the Alchymift, che 
filent Woman,or Zartholmew-Fair,cannot but acknowledge with me. 

I grant the French have performed what was peflible on the ground- 
work of the Spaniſh Playes ; what was pleaſant before they have made re- 
gular ; but there is not above one good Play to be writ upon all thoſe Plots ; 
they are too muchalike to pleaſe often, which we need not the experience 
of our own Srage to juſtifie, As for their new way of mingſing mirch with 
ferious Plot 1 do not with Zyſdrixs condemn the thing, thongh I cannot ap- 
prove their manner of doing it; He tells us we cannot ſo ſpeedily recolle& 
our ſelves after a Secne of great paſſion and concernment 2s to paſs to 1no- 
ther of marth »od humour, and to enjoy it with any rehfh : bur win; ſhould 
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be imagine the ſoul of ratn more beavy then bis Sences ? Does noethe eye 
paſs from an unpleaſant objeR to a pleaſant in a much ſhorter time then is 
cequir'd to this ? and does not the unpleaſantneſs of the firſt commend the 
beauty of the latter ? The old Rule of Logick mighe have conviac'd bim, 
that contrarics when plac'd ner, ſer off each other. A connnued gravity 
keeps the ſpirit roo much bent , we muſt refreſh it ſometimes, as we bair 
upon a journey, that we may go on with greater eaſe, A Scene of mirch 
mix'd with: Tragedy has the ſime effect upon us which our mulick has be- 
ewixt the Acts, and that we find a rehef ro us from the belt Plots and lan- 
K®:c- of the Seage, if the diſcourſes have been long, | 1 muſt therefore 
have ſtronger arguments ere | am convine'd, that compathivn and mirth in 
the ſame ſubjeR deltroy cach other ; and in the mean ume crnnor but con- 
dude, tothe honour of our Nation, that we have invented, increas'd and 
periccted a more pleaſine way of writing for the Stage then was ever known 
to the Ancienes or Moderns of any Nation, which is Tragicomedie, 

And this leads me to wonder why Z;f6drias and many others ſhould cry 
up the barrenneſs of the French Plors aboye the variety and copiouſnels of 
the Engliſh, Their Plots are ſingle,they carry on one deſign which is puſh'd 
forward by all the Actors, every Scene in the Play contributing and moving 
towards it: Ours, beſides the maindefign, have under plots or by-concern- 
ments, of leſs conſiderable Perſons, and latrigues, which are carried on 
with the motion of the main Plot: - juſt as they lay the Orb of the fix'd Sears, 
and thoſe of the Planets, though they have motiorsof their own, are whirl'd 
»bout by the motion of the primens wobile, in which they are conttin'd + 
that Gmilitude expreſſes much of the» Engldh Seage : for if conerary mo-! 
tions may be found in Nature to agree y if 4 Placer can go Exſtand Well at 
th: fametime, one way by virtue of hiv-own motion, the ouher by the 
force of the firſt mover , it willnot be difficulc toimagiac how the under 
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Por, whict is onely different, not contrary to the great deſign, may m- 
turally be conducted along with ic. 

E wgenins has already ſhown us, from the conſeflion of the French Poets, 
that the Unity of Action is ſufficiently preſery'd if all theumperfeR ations 
of the Play are conducing to the main deſign: but when thoſe perty intrigues 
of a Play are foill order'd that they have,no coherence with the other, 1 
maſt grant Zifcdeias bs reaſon to tax that want of due connexion , for Co- 
ordination in a Play is as dangerous ant unnatural as in a State. In the mean 
time be muſt acknowledge our variety, if well order'd, will afford a greater 
pleaſure to the audience. . 

As for his other argument, that by purſaing one ſingle Theme they gain 
an advantage to expreſs and work up the paſſions, 1 wiſh any example he 
could bring from them would make it good : for 1 confeſs their yerſes are 
30 me the coldeſt 1 have ever read : Neither indeed is it poſſible for them, 
in the way they take, fo toexpreſs paſſion, as that the effects of it ſhould 
appear in the concernment of an Audience : their Speeches being fo many 
; decamations, which nre us with the length ; fo that inſtead of perſwading us 
to grieve for their imagpnary Heroes, we are concern'd for out own trouble, 
as we are inthe tedious viſits of bad company ; we are in pain till they are 
gone. When the French Stage came to be reform'd by Cardinal Richeliew, 
thoſe long Harangues were introduc'd, to comply with the gravity of « 
Clurchman. Look upon the Come and the Pompey, they are oot fo pro» 
perly to be called Playes, as long diſcourſes of reaſon of Seite : and Pe- 
liewfie in maners of Religion is as ſolemn as the long (tops upon our Or- 
gans. Since that time it is grown anto a cuſtome, and their Actors ſpeak by 
the Hour-glaſs, as our Parſons doy nay, they account it the grace of thei 
parts ; and chink themſelves diſparag'd by the Poer, if they may not ewice 
or thrice in a Play entertain the Audience with a Speech of an hundred or 
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two handred lines. 1 deny not but this may fare well enough with che 
French , for as we, who are a more ſullen people, comets be diverted ae 
our Playes; they who are of an ayery and gay temper come thither to 
make themſelves more ſerioos : And this I conerive t6 be one reaſon why 
Comedy is more pleaſing to us, and Tragedies to them. But to ſpeak ge- 
nerally, it cannot be deny'd chat ſhort Speeches and Replics are more apt 
ro move the paſſions, and beget concertimenit in us then the other : for it is 
unnatural for any one in a guſt of paſſion to ſpeak long together, or for a- 
nother in the ſame condition, to foffer him, without ihrerruprion. Grief 
and Paſſion are like floods rais'din little Brooks by a ſudden rain ; they are 
quickly up, and if the concernment be powr'd unexpeRedly inupon us, ic 
overflows us : Buta long ſober ſhower gives them leiſure rorun our as they 
came in, without troubling the ordinary current. As for Comedy, Re- 
partee is one of its chiefeſt graces; the greateſt pleaſure of the Audience is 
a chaſe of wit kept up on both ſides, and frriftly manag'd. And this our 
forefathers, if not we, have had in Fletcher Playes, to a much higher degree 
of perfection then the French Poers can arrive ar. 

There is another part of Zifideias his Diſcourſe, in which be bas cather 
excys'd our neighbours then commended them , that is, for aiming onely 
ro make one perfon conſiderable in their Playes. 'Tis very true what he has 
urged,that one caraRter in all Playes,even without the Poets care, will hive 
advantage of all the others , and that the deſign of the whole Drama will 
chiefly depend on it. But this hinders not that'there may be more ſhining 
chiraQersmthe Play : many perſonsof a ſecond magnitude, nay, ſome ſo 
very near, ſo almoſt equal to the fitſt, that greatneſs may be oppos'd to 
greatneſs, and all the perſons be made conſiderable , not onely by their 
quality, but their aRtion, 'Tis evident that the more the perſons are, the 
greater will berhe variety of the Plot. - If then the parts are manag'd ſo 
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regularly that the beauty. of the whole be kept 'intire, and that the va- 
riety become not a perplex'd and confus'd maſs of accidents, you will 
find it infinitely pleaſing to- be led in a labyrinth of deſign, where you 
ſce ſome of your way before! you, yet diſcern not the end till you ar- 
rive at it. And that all this is-prafticable, 1 can produce for examples 
many of our Engliſh Playes ': as the Maids Tragedy, the Alchymiſt, the 
Silent Woman, I was going to have named the Fox, but that the unity 
of deſiga ſeems not exactly obſery'd ig it , for there appears rwo ati» 
ons in the Play ; the firſt. naturally ending with the fourth AR, the ſe- 
cond forc'd from it inthe fiſth : which yet is the lefs to be condemn'd in 
tum, becauſe the diſguiſe of opener, though it ſuited not with his charaRter 
as a crafry or coyetous perſon, agreed well enough with that of a voluptu- 
ary : and by itthe Poet gain'd the end he aym'd at, the puniſhment of Vice, 
and the reward of Virtue, which that diſguiſe produc'd, Sothat to judge e. 
qually of it, it was an excellent fiſth AR, but not ſo naturally proceeding 
from the former. 

But to leave this, and paſs to the latter part of- Z;fdrine his diſcourſe, 
which concerns relations, I muſt acknowledge with bim, that che French 
have reaſon when. they hide that part of the ation which would occaſion 
400 mpch rumule upon the Stage, and chooſe rather "to bave it made known 
by narrationto the Audience, Farther I think it very coovenient, for the, 
reaſons he has given, that all incredible ations were remov'd; but, whither 
cuſjome has ſo inſinuated it ſelf into our Country-men, or nature has ſo 
form'd them to fiercenels,] know not; but they will ſcarcely ſuffer combats & 
- other objesof horrour to be taken from them. And indeed, the indecency 
of rumules is all which can be objeRed againſt fighting + For why may not 
our, imagination as well ſuffer it ſelf to be deluded with the probability of ir, 
11 with any other thing in the Play? Far wy part] cx niches grene ale 
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perſwade my ſelf that the blowes which are firuck are given in good ear- 
neſt,as 1 can, that they who ſtrike them are Kings or Princes, or thoſe per- 
ſons which they repreſent. For objets of incredibility 1 would be ſati{- 
fied from Liſcdrias, whether we have any ſo remorv'd from all appearance of 
truth as are thoſe of Corneilles Andromede ? A Play which has been fre- 
quented the moſt of any he bas writ? If the Perſexs, or the Son of an 
Heathen God, the Pegaſus and the Monſter were not capable to-choak a 
ſtrong belief, let bin blame any repreſentation of ours hereafter. Thoſe 
" indeed were objedts of delight, yet the reaſon is the fame as to the proba- 
biliry : for be makes 4t not a Balietteor Maſque, but a Play, which is to re- 
ſemble truth, But for death, that ic ought not to be repreſented, 1 have 
beſides the Arguments alledg'd by Liſdeiar, the authority of Ben. Johnſen, 
who has fo. born it in his Tragedies, for both the death of Sganarand Car 
tiline are related : though in the latter I cannot but obſerve. onexrtegula- 
rity of that great Poet : he has remov'd the Scene in the ſame AR,” from 
Ronee to Catiline's Army, and from thenee agrin to Rowe ;- and beſides, 
has allow'd a very inconfiderable ume, after Carilines Speech, for the ſtri- 
king of the battle, and the return of Perreiae, who is to relate the event of 
it tothe Senate : which 1 ſhould not animadvert upon him,who was other- 
wiſc a painful obſerver of n7747%,, or the decorum of the Stage, if he had 
not w'd extream ſeverity in his judgment wpon the incomparable Shake- 
ſpeare for the ſame fault. To conclude on this' ſubjeR of Relations, if we 
are to be blam'd for ſhowing too much of the aRion,the French are 35 faulcy 
for diſcovering too little of it : a mean betwixt boch ſhould be obſerved 
by every judicious Writer, ſo as the audience may neither be let unſatif- 
hed by not ſeeing what is beautiful, or Gock'd by beholding what is eicher 
incredible or undecent, I hope | have already prov'd in this diſcourſe, that 


though we are not altogether ſo punRugal as the French, in obſerving the 
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hwes of Comedy; yet our errourrare ſo few, and lice, and thoſe things 
wherein we excelthem ſo conſiderable, chat we ought of right to be pre- 
fer'd before them. But what will Lifdeins ſay if they themſelves acknow.. 
ledge they are too irictly ti'd up by thoſe lawes, for breaking which he has 
blam'd the Englſh 7 1 will aledge Cornecle'; words, as I find theminthe 
end of his Diſcourſc of the three Unities ; 1 eit facile aux ſpeculatift deftre 
ſeveres, cc. © "Tisealie for ſpeculative perſons to judge ſeverely, but if 
* they would produce to publick view ten or twelve pieces of this nature, 
© they would perhaps give' more laticude ro the Rules there 1 have done, 
+ when by experience they had known how much we are bound up and con- 
* ſtrain'd byrhem, and how many beauties of rhe Stage they baniſh'd from 
*;ir. Toilluſtracea linde what be has ſaid, by their ſervile obſervations of 
the unizes of rime and place,and integrity of Scenes, they bave brought upon 
themſelves that dearth of Plor, and narrownefs of Imagination, which may 
be obferv'd in all their Playes, How many beaur:full accidents might naty- 
rally happen in two or three dryes, which cannot, arrive with any probabi- 
hty inthe compaſs of 24 bours ? 1 here is time to be allowed alſo for matu- 
rity of deſign, which among great and prudent perſons, ſuch as are often 
repreſented in Tragedy, cannot, with any likelihood of truth, be broughe 
to paſs at ſo ſbort a warning. Farther, by tying themſelves ſtrily co the 
anity of place, and unbroken Scenes, they are forc'd many times £0 omic 
ſome beauties which cannot be ſhown where the At began , but might, if 
the Scene were interrupted, andthe Stage clent'd for the perſons to enter in 
another place ; and therefore the French Poets are often forc'd upon ab- 
ſurdities : for if the AR begins in a chamber all che perſons in th: Play muſt 
have ſome buſineſs or other ro come thigher, or elſe they are not to be ſhown 
that AQ, and ſometimes their charaRters are very unfitting to appear there ; 
As, ſuppoſe it were the Kings Bed-chamber, yet the meaneſt man inthe 
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Tragedy muſt come and diſpatch his buſineks there rather then in the Lob- 
by or Court-yard(which is fitter for him)for fear the Seage ſhould be clear'd, 
and the Scenes broken. Many times they fall by ic into a greater inconve. 
nience ; for they keeptheir Scenes unbroken, and yet change the place , 
as in one of ther neweſt Playes, where the AR begins in the Streer, There 
a Gentleman is to meet his Friend ; he ſees him with his man, coming our 
from his Fathers houſe ; they talk together, and the firſt poes out : the ſe- 
cond, whois a Lover, h:s made an appointment with his Miſtreſs ; ſhe ap- 
pears at the window, and then weare to imagine the Scene lies under it, 
This Gentleman is call'd away,and leaves his ſervant with his Miſtreſs - pre+ 
ſently ber Father is heard from within; the young Lady is affraid the Ser- 
vingman ſhould be diſcover'd, and thruſts him in through a door which is 
fuppos'd to be her Cloſet. After this, the Father enters to the Daughter, and 
now the Scene is in a Houſe : for he is ſeeking from one room to another 
for this poor Philipin, or French Diego, who is heard from within, drolling 
and breaking many a miſerable conccit upon his f.d condition, In this 
ridiculous manner the Play goes on , the Stage being never empty all the 
while: fo that the Streer, the Window, the two Houſes, and the Cloſer, 
are made to walk abour, and the Perſons to land fill, Now what 1 be. 
ſeech you is more ecafie than to write a regular French Play, or more difficule 
then to write an irregular Engliſh one, like thoſe of Fletcher, or of Shaks- 
ſpeare. 

If they content themſelves as Corneille did, with ſome flat defign, which, 
like an ill Riddle, is found out e're it be half propos'd ; ſuch Plots we can 
make every way regular as eaſily as they : but when e're they endeavour 
ro riſe upto any quick turns and cougterturns of Plot, as ſome of them have 
atrempted, fince Corneilles Playes have been lefs in vogue, you ſee they 
write as irregularly as we, though they cover it more ſpecioully, Hencs 
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the reaſon is perſpicuous, why no French Playes, when tranſlated, have, or 
ever can ſucceed upon the Engliſh Stage. For, if you conſider the Plots, our 
own are fuller of variety, if the writing ours are more quick and fuller of 
ſpirit : and therefore 'tis a ſtrange miſtake in thoſe who decry the way of 
writing Playes in Verſe , as if the Engliſh therein imitated the French, 
We have borrow'd nothing from them ; our Plots are weav'd in Engliſh 
Loomes : we endeavour therein to follow the variety and greatneſs of 
charaRers which are deriv'd tous from Shakeſpeare and Fletcher : the co- 
piouſneſs and well.knitting of the intrigues we have from Zobnſen, and for 
the Verſe it ſelf we have Engliſh Preſidencs of elder date then any of Cor- 
nilles's Playes: (notto name our old Comedies before Shakeſpeare, which 
were all writin verſe of (ix feet, or Alcxandrin's, fuch as the French now 
uſe ) 1 can ſhow in Shakgſprare, many Scenes of rhyme together, and the 
bke in Ben. Johnſon; Tragedi 5: In Catilixe and Stjanns fomeumes thirty 
or forty lines; 1 mean beſides the Chorus, or the Monologues, which by 
the way, ſhow'd Bex. no enemy to this way of writing, eſpecially if you 
look upon his ſad Shepherd which gocs ſometimes upon rhyme, ſometimes 
upon blanck Verſe, like an Horſe who eaſcs himſelf upon Trot and Amble, 
You find him likewiſe commending Flerchey's Paſtoral of the Faichful She- 
pherdefs ; which 1s for the moſt part Rhyme, though not refin'd co that 
purity to which it hath ſuice been brought : And theſe examples arc enough 
to clear us from a ſ-rvile imitation of the French. 

But to return from whence 1 have digre(s'd, 1 dare boldly affirm theſe wwo 
things of the Engliſh Drama : Hrit, That we have many Playes of ours as 
regular as any of theirs ; and which, beſides, have more variety of Plot and 
CharaQers: And ſecondly, that in moſt of the irregular Playes of Shakr- 
ſpear; or Fletcher ( for Ben. Johnſon's are for the moſt part regular ) there 
as a more maſculine fancy and gie ter ſpirit in allthe writing, then there isin 
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any of the French. 1 could produce even in Shakeſpeare's and Fletcher” r 
Works, ſome Playes whieh are almoſt exactly form'd, as the Merry Wives 
of windſor aud the Scornful Lady : but becauſe (generally ſpeaking) Shake- 
[prare, who writ firſt, did not perfectly obſerve the Laws of Comedy, and 
Fletcher, who came nearer to pertetion, yer through carcleſneſs made ma- 
ny faults, 1 will take the patternot a perie& Play from Ber. 7chnſon, who 
was a careful and learned obſerver of the Dramatique Lawes, and from all 
his Comedies I ſhall ſele&t 7 he Silent Woman , of which 1 will make a ſhore 
Examen, according to thoſe Rules which the French obſerve. 

As Ncander was beginning to examine the Silent Woman, E wgenizs looks 
ing earneſtly upon him ; 1 beſeech you Neander, faid he, gratifie the com- 
pany and me in particular fo for, as before you ſpeak of the Play, to give 
us a Character of the Authour ; and tell us franckly your opinion, whether 
youdo not think all Writers, both French and Engliſh, ought to give plice 
to him? 

I fear, replied Nrander, Thit in obeying your commands I ſhall draw a 
liecle envy upon my ſelf. Beſides, inperforming them, it will be firſt nece{- 
ſiry to ſpeak ſomewhat of Shakeſpeare and Fletcher, his Rivalls in Pocſie , 
and one of them, in my opinion, at leaſt his equal, perhaps his ſupe- 
riour, 

To begin then with Shake ſpunre ; he was the man who of all Mcdera, 
and perhaps Ancient Poets, had the largeſt and moſt compreheaſ.ve ſoul. 
All the Images of Nature were ſtill preſent to him, and he drew them not 
laboriouſly, but luckily : when he deſcribes any thing, you more than ſee 
ir, youfeel it too. Thoſe who accuſe himto have wanted learning, give 
him the greater commendation - he was naturally kearn'd ; he needed-not 
the ſpeRacles of Books to read Nature, be look'd inwards, and foundber 
there, 1canng ſay be is every where age z were be ſo, 1 ſhould do him ;4 
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injary to compare him with the greateſt of Mankind. He is many times, 
inſipid , his Comick wit degenerating into denches, his ſerious felling info 
Bombaſt. Bur he is alwayes great, when ſome great occaſion is preſerted 
to him : no man can ſay he ever had a fir ſubjeR for his wit, and did not 
then raiſe himſelf as high above the reſt of Poers, 

Luantum lenta ſolrut guter wiberna cmpreſſi, 

The conſideration of this made Mr. Hales of Eaten ſay, That there was 
no ſubjeR of which any Poet ever writ, but he would produce it much bet. 
ter treated of in Shakeſprare; and however others are now generally pre- 
fer'd before him, yet the Age wherein he liv'd, which had contemporaries 
with him, Fletcher and Johnſon never equall'd them to himin'their eſteem : 
Andin the laſt Kings Court, when Ben's reputation was at higheſt, Sir 7:hn 
Suckling,and with him the greater part of the Courtiers, ſet our Shaheſprove 
far 1bove him, 

Braumont and Fletcher of whom 1am next to ſpeak, had with the advan» 
tage of Shakeſpeare's wit, which was their precedent, preat natural gifts, 
improv'd by ſtudy. Brawment eſpecially being ſo accurate a jadge of Player, 
that Ben. Jebnſon while he liv'd, ſubmitted all his Writings to his Cenſure, 
and 'cis thought, us'd his judgement in correRing, if not contriving all his 
Plots, What value he had for him, appears by the Verſes he writ tohim ; 
andcherefore 1 need ſpeak no farther of it. Thefirſt Play which brought 
Fletcher and him in eſteem was their Philaſter : for before that, they had 
written two or three very unſucceſsfully : as the like is reported of Few. 
{dbnſon, before be writ Every Afar in his Humour, Their Plots were 
generally more regular then Shakeſpeare's , eſpecially thoſe which were 
made before Brawmon!'; death ,, and they underſtood and imirated the con- 
verſation of Gentlemen much better ; whoſe wilde debaucheries,and quick- 


neſs of wit inreparties,no Poet can ever paint as they have done. This Hu- 
mour 
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mour of which Ben, Johnſon deriv'd from particular perſons, they made it noe 
their buſineſs to deſcribe : rhey repreſented all the paſſions very lively, but 
above all, Love, 1 am aptto believe the Engliſh Language in them arriv'd 
to is higheſt perfeRtion ; what words have ſince been taken in, are rather 
ſuperfluous then neceſſary. Their Playes are now the molt pleafanc and 
frequent entertainments of the Stage ; two of theirs being ated through 
the year for one of Shabeſphrare ror Fobnſong: the reaſon is, becauſe there 
is a certain gayety in their Comedies, and Pathos intheir more ſerious Playes, 
which ſuits generally with all mens bhumours. Sheks/peares language is like» 
wiſe a little obſolete, and Ben. Jobn/an's wit comes ſhort of theirs, 

As for Johan, to whoſe Character I am now arriv'd, it we look upon 
him while he was bimſelf, (for his laſt Plyes were but his dotages) I think 
him the moſt learned and judicious Writer which any Theaterever had. He 
was a moſt ſevere Judge of himſelf as well as ochers. One cannot ſay 
he wanted wit, but rather that he was frugal of it. In his works you find 
little to retrench or alter. Wit and Language, and Humour alſo in ſome 
meaſure we had before bim, but ſomething of Art was wanting to the 
Drama till he came. He manag'd his ſtrengeh to more advantage then any 
who preceded him. You ſeldome find him making Love in any of his Scenes, 
or endeavouring to move the Paſſions ; his genius was too ſullen and fa- 
turnine to do it gracefully, eſpecially when he knew he came after thoſe who 
had performed both to ſuch an height: Humour was hisproper ©phere, 
and in that he delighted molt to cepreſent Mechanick people. He was deep- 
ly converſant in the Ancients, both Greek and Latine, and he borrow'd 
boldly from them : there is ſcarce a Poet or Hiſtorian among the Roman 
Authours of thoſe times whom he bas not tranſlated in Sejanue and Cati- 
line. But be has done his Robberies ſo openly, that one may ſee he ſears 
not to be tazed by any Law. Ke invades Authours like a Monarch, and * 
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what would be theft in other Poers, is onely vidory in him. With the ſpoils 
of theſe Writers be ſo repreſents old Rome to usin its Rites, Ceremonies and 
Cuſtoms, that if one of their Poets had written either of his Tragedies, we 
had ſeenlefs of it then in him. If chere was any fault in his Language, 'rwas 
that be wear'd it too cloſely and laboriouſly in his ferrous Playes : perhaps 
too, be did a little to mach Romanize our Tongue, lexving the words which 
he tranſlated almoſt as much Latine as be found them : wherein though he 


learnedly followed the 10m of their language, he did not enough comply 


_ with oars. If I would compare him with Shakeſpeare, I muſt acknowledge 


him the more corre Poet, but Shakeſprare the greater wit. Shakeſprore 
was the Homer, or Father of our Dramatick Poets , Jolwſon was the Virgil, 
the pattern of elaborate writing , I admire bim , but 1 love Shakeſpeare, 
To evnclude of him , as be bas given w the moſt corre& Playes, (6 
in the precepts which he has laid down in his Diſcoveries, we have as Ta- 
ny and profitable Rules for perſeRing the Stage as any wherewith the French 
can furniſh us. 

Having thus ſpoken of the Auchour, 1 proceed to the examingtion of bis 
Comedy, The Silom womans, 


E ramen of the Sulens Woman. 


To begin firſt wich the length of the Attion, it is ſo far ſrom exceeding 
the compaſs of a Natural day, that it takes not up an Artificial one. "Tis 
all included in the limits of three hours and an balf, which is no more than 
is requir'd for the preſentment on the Stage. A beauty perhaps not much 
obſerv'd , if it had, we ſhould not have look'd upon the Spaniſh Tranſla- 
tion of five hours with ſo much wonder. The Scene of it is laid in Zondiw, 
the latitude of place is almoſt as little as you canimagine ; for it lies all 
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within the comps of two Houſes, and after the firſt AR, in one. The con» 
iauiry of Scenes is obſery'd more than in apy of cur Playes, etcepring biy 
own Fox and Aichymiſt, They are not broken above twice or thrice at 
molt in the whole Comedy, and in the two beſt of Corneilie's Playes, the Cid 
and Cians, they are interrupted once” apiece, The ation of the Play is 
intrely one; the end or aim of which is the ſerling Aforoſes's Eſtate 0n Daw 
phine; The Intrigue of ic is the greateſt and moſtnoble of any pure un 
mix'd Comedy in any Langurge : you fee in it many perſons of various 
characters and bumouwr, and all delightful : As firſt, Afergfe, or an old 
Man, to whom all noiſe but his own talking is offenſive. Some who would 
be thought Criticks, ſay this humour of his is forc'd : but to remove that 
objeQion, we may conſider him firſt to be naturally of a delicate hearing, as 
many are to whom all ſharp ſounds are unpleaſant ; and ſecondly, we may 
attribute much of it to the peeviſhneſs of his Age, or the wayward autho- 
rity of an old man in his own houſe, where he mxy make himſelf obeyed ; 
and this the Poet ſcems to allude to in his name Aforoſe. Beſides this, 1am 
aſſur'd from diverſe perſons, that Ben. Jobn/or was aRtually acquainted with 
ſuch a man, one alcogether as ridiculous as he is here repreſenced. Ochers 
ſay its not enough to find one man of ſuch an humour, it muſt be common 
to more, and the more common the more natural. To prove this, they in» 
ſtance inthe beſt of Comical ChariQters, Fa/faffe : Thereare many men re» 
ſembling hin, Old, Far, Merry, Cowardly, Drunken, Amorous, Vain, 
and Lying : Butto convince theſe people, 1 need bur tell them, that bumour 
is the ridiculous extravagance of converſation, wherein one man differs from 
all others, If then ic be common, or communicated to many, how differs 
it from other mens? or what indeed caufs it to be ridiculous fo much as the 
ſingularity of it? As for Falft«fe, he is not properly one humour, but a 
duſcellany of Humours og Images, drawn from ſo many ſeveral men, that 
H 2 wherein 
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wherein he is ingular in his wit, or thoſe things be ſayes, protey expeltatum, 
unexpeRted by the Andience ; bis quick evaſions when you imagine him 
furpriz'd, which as they are extreamly diverting of themſelves, ſo receive a 
great addition from his perſon , for the very ſight of ſuch an unwieldy old 
debauch'd fellow is a Comedy alone. And here having a place ſo proper for 
it I cannot but enlarge ſomewhat upon this ſubjeRt of humour into which I 
am fallen, The Ancients bad lictle of it in their Comedies, for the 7* 514vzry 
of the old Comedy, of which Ariftophancr was chicf, was not ſo muchto 
imicate a man, as to make the people laugh at ſome odd conceit, which had 
commonly ſomewhat of unnatural or obſcene in ic, Thus when you ſee $+ 
crates brought upon the Stage, you are not to imagine him made ridiculous 
by the imitation of his aRions, but rather by making him perform ſome. 
thing very unlike himſelf: ſomething fo childiſh and abſurd, as by compa- 
ringit with the gravity of the true Secrater,makes a ridiculous objeR for the 
SpeRators, In their new Comedy which ſucceeded, the Poets ſought in- 
deed to expreſs the 5G, as in their Tragedies the 7<I& of Mankind. But 
this 59& conain'd onely the general CharaRters of men and manners , as 
old men, Lovers, Servingmen, Courtizans, Paraſites, and ſuch other per- 
ſons as we ſee in their Comedies; all which they made alike : that is, one 
old man or Father; one Lover, one Courtizan fo like another, as if the 
firſt of them had begotthe reſt of every ſort : Ex homine bunc natum dicars. 
The ſame cuſtome they obſerv'd likewiſe in their Tragedies, As for the 
French, though they have the word humexr among them, yet they have 
ſmall uſe of it in their Comedies, or Farces; they being but ill imitations 
of the ridiculam, or that which ſtirr'd op laughter in the old Comedy. But 
among the EngiiÞ 'tis otherwiſe : where by humour is meant ſome ex- 
travagant habit, paſſion, or affeRion , particular (as I ſaid before) to ſome 
one perſon : by the oddnefs of which, he is immediately diſtinguiſh'd 
from 
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from the reſt of men; which being lively and aaturally repreſented, moſt 
frequently begets that malicious pleaſure in the Audience which is teſtified 
by laughter : as all things which are deviations from common cuſtomes are 
ever the apteſt to produce it : though by the way this laughter is onely acci- 
dental, as the perſon repreſented is Fantaſtick or Bizarre;but pleaſure is eſſen. 
tial to it, as the imitation of what is natural, The deſcription of theſe hu- 
mours, drawn from the knowledge and obſervation of particular perſons, 
was the peculiar genius and talent of Ben, Job»ſu , To whoſe Play I now 
return. 

Beſides Aforoſe, there are atleaſt g or to different Characters and bu- 
mours in the the Silent 13/%0man, all which perſons have ſeveral concernments 
of their own, yetare all wd by the Poer, to the condufting of the main 
deſign to perfetion. 1 ſhall not waſte ume in commending the writing of 
this Play, but I will give you my opinion, that there is more wit and acute 
' neſs of Fancyinit then in any of Ben. Fohnſen'r. Belides, that he has here 
deſcrib'd the converſation of Gentlemen in the perſons of 7rae-zwir, and 
his Friends, with more gayety, ayre and freedom, then inthe reſt of his 
Comedies. For the contrivance of the Plot 'tis extream elaborate, and 
yet withal eafie ; for the 47%, or untying of it, 'tis ſo admirable,that when 
itis done, no one of the Audience would think the Poet could have mife'd 
it; and yet it was conceald ſo much before the laſt Scene, that any other 
way would ſooner tfave enter'd into your thoughts. But dare not take up- 
on me to commend the Fabrick of it, becauſe it is altogether fo full of Arr, 
that 1 muſt unravel every Scene in it co commend it as I ought. And this 
excellent contrivance is (till the more to be admir'd, becaule 'tts Comedy 
where the perſons are onely of common rank, and their buſineſs private, 
not elevated by paſſions or high concernments as in ſerious Playes, Here 
every one is a proper Judge of all be ſees ; nothingis repreſenced but thaz 
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with which he daily converſes: ſo tharby conſequence all faule Jie open to 
diſcovery, and few are pardorabie. *'Tis this which Horace has judiciouſly 
obſery'd: 


Creditar ex mudio quia res arceſſit habere 
Sndory minima, fed babet Comedia tanes 
Plus eneris, Quante Vena ming; —— 

But our Poet, who was not ignorant of theſe difficulties, h-d prevail'd 
himſelt of all advantages ; as he who defignes a large leap takes his riſe 
from the higheſt ground. One of theſe advantages is that which Corneille 
h:s laid down as the greateſt which can arrive to any Poem, and which he 
himſclf could never compaſs above thrice inall bis Playes, viz. the making 
choice of ſome ſignal and long expeRted day, whereon the aQtion of the 
Play is to depend, This day was that deſign'd by Da#phize for the ſetling 
of his Undes Eſtate upen him , which to compaſs he contrives to marry 
him : that che marriage had been plocted by him long beforehand is made 
evident by what he tells 7-awit inthe ſecond AR, thatin one moment he 
had deſtroy'd what he had been raiſing many months, 

There isanother artifice of the Poer, whichTI cannot here omir, becauſe 
by the frequent practice of it in his Comedies, he has left it ro os almoſt as 
a Rule, thatis, when he has any CharaQter or humour wherein he won!d 
ſhow a Conp ds Aaiftre, or his higbeſt sKill, he recommends it to your 
obſervation by a pleaſant deſcription of it before the perſon firſt appears. 
Thus, in Barbolomew Fair he gives youthe Pictures of Namwpr and Coker, 
and in this choſe of Daw , Zafole, Aﬀoreſe, and the Cellegiate Ladier , 
all which you hear deſcrib'd before you ſcethemm. So that before they come 
upon the Stage you have a longing expeRation of them, which prepares you 
© 
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to teceive them favour: bly ; and when they are there, even from their 
firſt appearance you are ſo far acquainted with then, char nothing of their 
humour is loſt to you. 

1 will obſcrre yer one thing further of this admirable Plot ; the buſineſs 
of it riſes in every At. The ſecond is greater then the firſt , the third 
then the ſecond, and fo forward tayhe fifth. There too you fee, till the 
very laſt Scene, new difficulties arifing to obſtru@ the ation of the Play ; 
and when the Audience is broughr into deſpair that the buſineſs can natu- 
rally be <FeRed, then, and not before, the diſcovery is made. Bur that 
the Poet mighe entegtain you with more variety all this whille, he reſerves 
ſome new Characters to ſhow you, which he opens not till the ſecond and 
third AR. In the ſecond, Moroſe, Daw, the Barber and Ortey , in the 
third the Collegiat Ladies : All which he moves afterwards in by.walks, or 
under-Plots, as diverſions to the main defign, leaſt it ſhould prow tedious, 
though they are ſtill naturally joyn'd with ir, and ſomewhere or other ſub- 
ſervienttoit. Thus, like a skilful Cheſt-player, by little and lictle he draws 
out his men, and makes his pawns of uſe to his greater perſons. 

If this Comedy, and fome others of his, were tranſlated into Frenckt 
Profe (which would now be no wonder to them, fince Maliere has lately 
given them Playes out of Verſe which have not diſpleas'dthem) 1 believe 
the controverſie would ſoon be decided betwixt the two Nations, even ma- 
king them the Judges, But we need not call our Hero's to our ayde; 
Be it ſpoken rothe honour of the Engliſh, our Nation can never want in 
any Age ſuch who are able to diſpute the Empire of Wit with any people 
in the Univerſe, And though the fury of a Civil War, and Power, for 
twenty years together, abandon'd to a barbarous race of men, Enemies of 
all good Learning, had buried the Muſes under the ruines of Monarchy ; 
yet with the reſtoration of our happineſs, we ſet reviv'd Pochie lifung up 
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its head, & already ſhaking off the rubbiſh which lay ſo heavy on it. We have 
ſeen Gnce His Majelties return, many Dramatick Poems which yield not to 
thoſe of any forreign Nation, and which deſerve all Lawrels bur the Engliſh. 
1 will ſet aſide Flattery and Envy : it cannot be deny'd but we have had ſome 
lictle blemiſh eicher in the Plot or writing of all thoſe Playes which have 
been made within theſe ſeven years : (and perhaps there is no Nation in 
the world ſo quick to diſcern ther, or ſo difficule to pardon them, as ours : ) 
yet if we can perſwade our ſelves ts uſe the candour of. that Poet, who 
(though the molt ſevere of Criticks} has left us this caution by which co 
moderate our cenſures , | 

D— Ubi plura nitent in carmine now fo paxcir 
effendar maculiz, | 

If in confideration of their many and great beauties, we can wink 

ſome light, and little imperfeQtions , if we, 1 ſay, can be thus equ:l to our 
ſelves, I ask no favour from the French. Andif 1 do not venture uponany 
particular judgment of our late Playes, 'tis out of the conſideration which an 
Ancient Writer gives me ; Vivoram,nt magna admiratio ita cenſura difficilis : 
berwixt the extreams of admiration and malice, 'ris hard to judge upright- 
ly of the living, Onely Ithink it may be permitted me to ſay, that asitis 
no leſs'ning to us to yield to ſome Playes, and thoſe not many of our own 
Nationin the laſt Age, fo can it be no addition to pronounce of our preſent 
Poets that they have far ſurp:{6'd all the Ancients, and the Modern Writers 


of other Countreys. 


This, my Lord, was the ſubſtance of what was then ſpoke on that occ?- 
fon ; and Lifideins, 1 think was going to reply, when be was prevented 
thus by Crices : 1am confident, ſiid he, the mo!t material chings that can 


be ſaid, have been already urg'd on eicher fide , if they bave not, I mult 
beg 
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beg if L;3binrthar he wil! defer his atiſiver ll ariother time : for I con- 
f{ 1tiaves Johne quarrel to youboth, berauſe you have concluded, with 
Out any reaſon; Firenfor it, tharRhyme is proper for the Stage, 1 will noe 
diſporeHold thcent ir frath been zotong (to write this wry , perhaps our 
Anceftouty knew no bettet oil Shakyſpeart's tithe. 1 wil grant it was not alto- 
gether left by him, and that Flercher 2nd Ben. Fobnſan w'd it frequently in 
their Paftorak, and ſometimes in 6cher Playes. Farther, 1 will noe argue 
whether we receiv'd ic origirally from our own Countrymen , or from 
the French ; for that is an inquiry of is kethe denefir, as theirs who in the 
midſt of the great Plague were not fo follicitous to provide againſt ic, as te 
know wherher we had it from the maligniry of our own air, or by cranſpor- 
tation from Hellard. 1 have thereforevnely to-affirm, that it is not allowablc 
in ferivus Playes, for Comets Ifind you already concluding with me. To 
prove this, 1 might ſatisfie' myſelf ro tell you, how much in vain it is for 
you to ſtrive againſt the ſtream of the peoples inclination ,, the-greateſt part 
of which are prepofſeſs'd ſo much with thoſe excellent Playes of Shakeſpeare, 
Fletcher, and Ben, Jobn/on, (which have been written out of Rhyme) that 
except you could bring them ſuch as were written better in ic, and choſe too 
by perſons of equal reputation with them, ic will be impoſſible for you to 
pain your cauſe with them, who will till be judges. This it is to 
which in five all your reaſons muſt ſubmie. The unanimous conſent of an 
Audience is fo powerful, That even Julms Ceſar ( us Macrobing reports of 
him) when he was perpetunl DiRator, was not able to ballance it on the 
other ſide. But when Zabrrixs, 2 Reman Knight, at his requeſt contended 
inthe Xſime wich another Poer, he was forc'd to cry out, Eriaw favente me 
vita tr Liberi, But 1 will not on this occaſion, take the advantage of the 
greater number, but onely arge ſuch reaſons againſt Rhyme, as I find in 


the Writings of thoſe who have argu'd for the other way, Firſt then 1 am 
I of 


- 


of opinion, that Rhyme is, nnaarural m a Play, becanſe Dialogue 
there is preſented as the efieR of ſudden thought. For a Play is the 
imitation of Nature , and ſince no man, without premeditation ſheaks 
in Rhyme, n-ither ought be to- do. it on gbe Srxgt ; this hinders not 
but the Fancy may be there clevated: to, an higher pitch of choughe 
then it is in ordinary diſcourſe : for there is a probabiliry that men of 
excellens and quick parts may ſpeak noble things ex rempore: but thoſe 
thoughts are never fetter'd, with the, rumbers. or ſound of Verſe with- 
out ſtudy, and therelore i& cxpnos be but unnatural co preſence the 
moſt free way of ſpeaking, in that which is the moſt conſtrained, For 
this Reaſon, fayes Arifecle, 'Tis belt ro write Tragedy in that kind of 
Verſe which is che leaſt ſuch, or which is neare(t Proſe ; and this amongſt 
the Ancients was the Iambique, and with us. js blank verſe , or the men 
ſare of verſe, kept exactly without rbyme. Theſe numbers therefore are 
fitteſt for a Play ; the others for a p:per of Verſes, or a Poem, Blank verſe 
beingas much below them as rhyme is improper for the Drama. And if it 
be objefted that neither are blank verſes made ex rempere , yet as neareſt 
Nature, they are ſtill to be preferr'd. Butthere are two particular excep- 
tons which many beſides my felf bave had to verſe ; by which it will ap- 
gear yet more plainly, how umproper-it is in Playes, And the firſt of 
them is grounded upon that very reaſon for which ſome have commended 
Rhyme:tbey fay the quickneſs of repartees in argumentative Scenes receives 
an ornament from verſ?:, Now what is more unreaſonable thento imagine 
that a man ſhould not onely light upon the Wir, but the Rhyme too upon 
the ſudden ? This nicking of him who ſpoke before both in ſound and 
meaſure, is ſo great an happineſs, that you mult at leaſt fuppoſe the perſons 
of your Play to be born Poets, Arcades eomnes & cantare pare! & reſpondere 
pare ; they mult have arrav'd co the degree of quicquid conabar dicere : to 
make 
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make Verſes almoſt whether they will br no': if they are any thing be- 
low this, it will look rather fike the deſign of two then the anſwer of one : 
ic will appeer that your AQors hold intelligence together, that they per. 
form their tricks like Formne-tellers, by confederacy. The hand of Art 
will be too viſible in it againſt that mazime of all Profeſſions; Ar: if celare 
artem, That it is the greateſt perfſeRon of Art to keepir ſelf undiſcover'd. 
Nor willit ſerve you to objeR, that however you-manage it, *cis ſtall known 
to be a Play;, and conſequently the Dialogue of two perſors underſtood to 
be the labour of one Poet. For a Plry is ſtill an imication of Neture ; we 
know we areto be deceiv'd, and we defire to be fo ; bur no man ever was 
deceiv'd but with a probability of truth, ſor who will ſuffer a grob lie to be 
faſten'd on him? T hus we ſufficiently underſtand that the Scenes which re- 
preſene Cities and Countries to us, are not really ſuch, but oneby printed on 
boards and Canvaſs : Bur ſhall that excuſe the ill Painture or defignment 
of them ; Nay rather ought they not to be labour'd with ſo much the more 
diligence and exaQneſs to help the imagination ? ſince the mind of man doe® 
nacarally trend to, and ſeek after Truth , ans! therefore the nearer any thing 
comes to the imitation of it, the more it pleaſes, 

Thus, you fee, your Rhyme is uncapable of expreſſing the greateſt 
thoughes nagurally, and the loweſt it cannot with any grace : for what 
is more unbeficting the Majeſty of Verſe, then to call a Servant, or bid a 
door be ſhut in Rhime > And yet this miſerable neceſficy you are forc'd 
ppon, Bur Verſe, you fay, circumſcribes a quick and luxuriant fancy, 
which would extend it ſelf ro0 far on every ſubjeR, did nor the labour which 
is requir'd ro well turn'd and poliſh'd Khyme, fet bounds to is, Yet this 
Argument, if granted, would onely prove that we may write better in 
Verſe, but not more naturally. Neicher is it able to cvince that; for 
he who wancs judgment to confine his fancy in blank Verſe, may wan it 
I 2 as 
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2s «ach in Rhyme ; and he whg has .it, gall avoid erroprs) in bach kunds. 
Latine verſe was as great a confiaement £0 the umagynatignin] thoſe Ports, 
as Rinme to ours : and yet you find Gzuglayingion much on every (ubjeR, 
Neſcivic (\ayes Seneca) quad beme cr ſub xphunguery RN Om 
one famous inſtance in bis Diſcripuon of the Bduge, 

Onmia pot ws &747, deerant mwoque Lutarg Pont s 

Now all was See, "Nor had chat Sea a ſhore. Thus Owid's fancy was not 
kmited by verie, and Virg./nocded not verſe to b ive bounded his. 

In our own language welct Bru, /ebr/oncyntinagtumielt to what ought 
to be faid, even inthe libegty of dlayk Yerie;, and yer Carwnlie, the molt 
judicious of the French Poets, is (till varying che ſame ſence an handred 
wayes, and dwelbag' eternally upon che ſame ſubjeR, though canfin'd by 
Rhyme, Some oider exceptions 1 bhave.to Verſe, hut being theſe lhave 
ham'd are forthe moſt paraaiready pubbck, 1 conceive it reaſonable they 
ſbould firſt be anfwer'd. 

lt concerns me lefs then any, fad Neander, (ſeeing he had ended) to re- 
ply ro this Diſcourſe , becauſe 77hen 1 ſhould have proy'd that Verſe may 
be mural in Playes, yer 4 ſhould glwayes be ready to-canicels, that 
thoſe which 1 have written in this kind come ſhort of ghat perfection 
which » required, Yet ſince you are pleas'd 1 ſhould uadertake this 
Province, 1 will do it, though with all imaginable reſpeR aad daference 
boch to that perſon from whom you have borrow'd your trangeſt Argu- 
mens, and to whoſe judgment when 1 have ſaid all, I finally ſubmit, - But 
before I proceed to anfwer your objetions, 1 muſt firit remember you, 
that T exclude all Comedpfrom my defence ; and next that I deny av but 
dlunk yerſe may be alſo w'd, and content my ſelf onely to afſert, that in 
ſerious Phyes wherethe ſubjeRand charaRers are great, and the/Plot uny 
mix'd with mirth, which might allay or divert theſe concernments which 

are 
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are produc'd, Rhyme is chere 4s natural,and morg.offectual then blink Verſe. | 
And now baviag\ lzid down this as a Foundation, to begin with Cvi- 
tes, Luſt crave leave- to tell him, that ſome of his Axguraents againl 
ciyme. reach no farcher uhen from the faukes or defects of ill rhime, to 
conclude againſt the uſe of it in general, May not 1 conclude againlt 
blank verſe by the ſame reaſon ? If the words of fore Pocts who write 
in it , are either ill choſen, or ll placed ( which makes not onely 
rhime, bus alt kind of verſe ig any language yonatural,) Shall I, for 
their vicious affectzuon candemn thoſe excelicnt lines of Fletcher, which 
are written in that kind ? Is there any thing in rbyme more conſtrain'd 
than this line in blank verſe ? 1 Heav'n invoke, and firong reſiſlance 
qzake, where you leobqck the clauſes are plac'd unnaturally ; that is, con- 
tracy 40 the common way of ſpeaking, and chac wichoue the excuſe of a 
rhyme to cquſe it : yet you would chink me very ridiculous, if 1 ſhould 2c- 
cuſe the ſtubbornneſs of blank Verſe for this, and not rather the (tifnefs of 
the Poet,  1herefore, Crites, you mult cither prove that words, though 
well choſen, and duly plac'd, yet reader not Rhyme natural inic ſelf; org; 
that however natural and ealie the rhyme may be, yeric is not proper for 
a Play. If you inſiſt upon the former part, 1 would ask you what o:Ler 
conditions are requir'd to make Rhyme natural in ic ſelf, beſides a cletion 
of ape words, and a righedupoling of them? For the due choice of your 
words expreſſes your ſence naturally, and che due placing chem adape the 
rhyme toit, If you objeR chat one verſe may be made for the fike of anc» 
ther, though both the words and rhyme be apt, 1 anſwer it cannot po 
fibly fo.fall ont , for either there is a dependance of ſence betwixt the firſt 
line and the ſecond, or there is none : if there be thatcannettion, then in 
the natural poſition of the words, the latter line mult of neceſlity flow from 
the former: if there be vo dependance, yet lll the due ordering of words - 
| makes 5 
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makes the laſt line as nataral in it ſcif as the orher : fo that the neceflity of 
a rhime never forces any but'bad or lary Writers to fay what they wonld 
not otherwiſe, 'Tis true, there is both care and Art requir'd to write in 
Verſe, A good Poet never concludes upon the firſt line, ill he has ſought 
out ſuch a rhime as may fir the ſenſe, already prepar'd to heighten the ſe- 
cond : many times the cloſe of the fenſe falls intro the middle of the nexr 
verſe, or farther of, and be-may often prevail himfclf of the ſame advan- 
cages in Engliſh which Yirgi/ had in Latine . he may break off in the Hemy- 
fieb, and begin another line : indeed, the not obſerving theſe two laſt 
things, makes Playes which are writ in verſe ſo teGons : for though, moſt 
commonly, the ſence is robe confin'd to the Coupler, yet nothing that dory 
Frypetus rewore fluere, run in the ſame channel, can pleaſe alwayes. "Tis 
like the murmuring of a ſtream, which not varying in the fall, cauſes at firſt 
attention, at laſt drowſineſs. Variety of cadences is the beſt rule,the greateſt 
heipto the ARors, and refreſhment to the Audience. 

K then Verſe may'be made natural init ſelf , how becomes 'ic im- 
proper to a Phy > You ſay the Stage is the repreſentation of Natre, 
and no man in ordinary converſation ſpeaks in rhime. But you forefaw 
wherryou ſaid this, that irmight be anſwer'd ; neither does any man ſpeak 
in blank verſe, or in meaſure withour rhime, Therefore you concluded, 
that which is neareſt Nature is ſtill robe preferr'd. But you crook no notice 
that rhime might be made as natural as blank verſe, by che well placing of 
the words g*c. all the difference between them when they are both correR, 
is the ſound in one, which the other wants , and if ſo, rhe ſweerneſs of it, 
and all the advantage reſulting from ir, which are handled in the Preſace to 
the Rival Ladies, will yet ſtand good. As for that place of Ariffeele, where 
hefryes Playes ſhould be writ in that kind of Verſe which is neareſt Proſe ; 
x makes luctle for you, blank verſe being properly but meaſur'd Proſe. Now 
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meaſure alone in any modern Language, does not conſtitute verſe, thoſe 
of the Ancients in Greek and Latine, conſiſted ig quantity of words, and 
a determinate number of feet. But when, by the inundation of the Gorhe 
and. Vandal: into Ttaly new Languages were brought in, and barbarouſly 
mingled with the Latine ( of which the alien, SpeniÞh,.. French, and: ours, 
( made ourof them and the Texronich,) are Dialedts :)) a new way of Pockie 
was prative'd ; new, I {iy in choſe Countries, for in all probabilicy ic was 
that of the Conquerours in their own Nations. This acw way conſiſted in 
meaſure or-number of feetand rbyme. The ſweetneſs of Rhyme, and ob- 
ſervation of Accent, ſupplying the place of quantity in words, which could 
neither exaRQly be obſcrv'd by thoſe Baxbariew who knew not the Rules of 
it, neicher was ie ſuitable to their rongues as it had been to the Greek and 
Latine. No man is tied in modern Poeſie to obſerve any farther rule inthe 
feet of his verſe, bur that they be diſſylables ; whether Spendee, Troechee, 
or. Jambique, it matters not ; onely he is obliged to rhyme: Neither do 
the Spanis, French, Italian or Germans acknowledge at all, or very rare- 
ly any ſuch kind of Pocſieas blank verſe amongſt them. Therefore az moſt 
"tis but a Poetick Proſe, « Serme pedeftrir, and as ſuch moſt fir for Come» 
dies, where 1 acknowledge Rhyme to be improper. Farther, as to that 
quotation of Arifterle, our Couplet Verſes may be rendred as near Proſe 
's blank verſe ic ſelf, by uſing thoſe advantages I lately nam'd, as breaks in 
a Hemiſtick, or running the ſence intoancther line, thereby making Art 
and Order appear as looſe.and free as. Nature : or not tying our ſelves to 
Couples ſtritly, we may uſe the benefit of the Pindarique way, prads'd 
inthe Siege of Rhodes , where the numbers vary and the rhyme is diſpos'd 
carcleſly, and far from often chymeing. Neither is that other advantage 
of the Ancients to be deſpis'd, of changing the kind of verſe when they 
plexſe with the change of the Tene, or ſome new entrance: for they con» 
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fine not themſelves alwayes to {ambiques, but extend their liberty to 2! 
Lyrique cumbers,and fomerimes, even to Hexameter. But I need nor g5 
ſo far to prove that Rhyme, as it ſucceeds ro all orher offices of Greek and 
Latine Verſe, fo eſpecially to this ofPlayes, ſince the euftorne of ull Nations 
at this day confirmsit » 'All the French, Palian and Sporifh Tragedies art 
generally writ in ir, and ſure the Univerſal conſent ofthe moſt civiliz'd parts 
of the world, onght in this, as ir doth in other cuſtoms, include the reſt. 

But perhaps you may tell me 1 have propos'd fuch a way ro make rhyme 
natural,and conſequently proper to Playes, as is unpraRicable,and that 1 ſhall 
ſcarce find fix or eight lines together in any Play, where che wordsare fo 
plac'd and choſen as is requir'd ro make itnatural. I anſwer, no Poet need 
, conſtrain himſelf at all crimes to it. It is enough he makes ic his general Rule ; 
for 1 deny not but ſometimes there may be a greatneſs in placing the words 
otherwiſe ; and ſometimes they may ſound berter,ſomerimes alſo the variety 
it ſelf is excuſe enough, But if, for the moſt part, the words be plac'd as 
they are inthe negligence of Proſe, it is ſufficient to denominate the way 
prafticadle, for we eſteem that to be ſuch, which in the Tryal oftnet 
ſucceeds then miſſes. And thus far you may find the praQtice made goodin 
many Playes ; where you do nor, remember ſtill, that if you cannot find fix 
ratural Rhymes together, it will be as bardfor you to produce as many lines 
in blank Verſe, even among the greateſt of our Poets againſt which I cannoc 
make ſome reaſonable exception. | 

And this, Sir, calls to my remembrance the beginning of your diſcourſe, 
where you told us we ſhould never find the Audience favonrable to this kind 
of writing, till we could produce as good Pl1yes in Rhyme, as Ben, Jolnſoo, 
Fletcher, and Shakeſpear:, had writ our of it, But it ks to raiſe envytothe 
living, to compare them with the dezd. Tþ:y are honour'd, and almoſt 


ador'd by us, as they deſerve ; neither do 1 know 2ny fo prefurpruous of 
themſelves 
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themfelves 83 to comend with them, Yet. give me leave to fay thus much, 
withoat injury to their Aſhes, that not onely we ſhall never equal chem, 
but they could never equal chem(dves, were they to rife and write agaia, 
We aoknowledge them our Fathers in wit, but they have ruin'd cheir Eflares 
themſelves before they came to their childrens hands. There is ſcarce an 
Humour, a CharaQer, or any kind of Plot, which they lnve not blown 
np0n : all comes ſullied or waſted to us : and were they to entertain this 
Ave, they could not make fo plenteous treatments out of ſuch decay'd Fore 
tunes, This therefore will be a good Argument to us either not ©o write 
at all, or co attempt ſome other way, 1here is no bayes to be expected 
intheir Walks, Temtanda via off qui me queue poſſuns tollere hunes. 

This way of writing in Verſ:, they have onely left free to us, our age 
is arriv'dto a perfeRionin it, which they never knew ; and which (if we 
may gueſs by what of theirs we have ſeen it Verſe ( as the Faithful be» 
pherdeſt, and Sad Shepherd :) "tis probable they never could have reach'd, 
For the Genius of every Age is different, and though ours excel in this, l deny 
not but that to imitate Nature in that perfeRion which chey did in Profe,js a 
greater commendation then to write in verſe ex1My, As for what you have 
added, that the people are not generally inclin'd to like this way ; if it were 
true, it would be no wonder, that berwixt the ſhaking off an old hibit, and 
the introducing of a new,there ſhould be difficulty. Do we'tor ſee them ſtick 
to Hophins and Sternholds Pſilmes, and forſake thoſe of David, TImean 
Sandyr his Tranflation of them > If by the people you underſtand the 
multitude, the *« 74334 *[is no matter what they think ; they arc ſome. 
times inthe right, ſometimes in the wong ; their judgment is a meer Lot. 
tery. Eft abi plebs reflt pmtat, off #bi peccat. Horace fayes itof the vul- 
gar, judging Poeſie, But if you mean the mix'd audience of the populace, 
and the Nobleſſe, 1 dare confidently affirm that a great part of the latter 
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ſort are already favourable to verſe; and that no ſerious Playes wricten 
ſince the Kings return have been more kindly receiv'd by them, then the 
Seige of Rhodes, the Aſaſtapha, the Indian Queen, and Fadiax Emperour, 

+ But I comenow tothe inference of your firſt Argument, You faid the 
Dialogue of Playes is preſented as the effeR of ſudden thought, bur no man 
ſpeaks ſuddenly, or ex rempore in Rhyme : And you inferr'd from thence, 
that Rhyme, which you acknowledge to be proper to Epique Poeſie cannot 
equally be proper to Dramatick, unleſs we could ſuppoſe all men born {© 
much more then Poets, that verſes ſhould be made in them, not by them. 

It has been formerly urg'd by you, and confeſs'd by me, that fince no 
man ſpoke any kind of verſe ex rempore, that which was neareſt Nature was 
to be preferr'd. I anſwer you therefore, by diſtinguiſhing berwixt what is 
neare(} to the nature of Comedy, which is the imitation of common perſons 
and ordinary ſpeaking, and what is neareſt the nature of a ſerious Play : 
this laſt is indeed the repreſentation of Nature, but 'tis Nature wrought up 
to an higher pitch, The Plor, the CharaRers, the Wit, the P:ſHons, the 
Deſcriptions, are all exalted above the level of common converſe, as bigh 
as the im:gination of the Poet can carry them, with proportion to veriſumi- 
lity. Tragedy we know is wont to image to us the minds and fortunes of 
noble perſons, and to portray theſe exiRtly, Heroick Rhime is neareſt Na- 
ture,as being the noblelt kind of modern verſe, 

Jodirnatur enim privatis, Cf prope ſocco. 
Dignis carminibus nar rari cana Thy fie, (Sys Herace.) 

And in another place, 

E fſutire lrveis indigna trap edn verſur. 

Blank Verſe is acknowledp'd to be roo low for a Poem, nay more, 

for a paper of verſes; but if too low for an ordinary Sonnet, how 


much more for Tragedy, which is by Arift«c/c in the diſpute betwixt the 
Epique 
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Epique Poeſie and the Dramatick , for many reaſons he there alledges 
ranck'd aboveir. 

But ſetting this defence aſide, your Argument is almoſt as ſtrong againſt 
the uſe of Rhyme in Poems as in Pliyes ; forthe Epique way is every where 
interlac'd with Dialogue, or diſcourſive Scenes , and therefore you muſt 
either grant Rhyme to be improper there, which is contrary to your aſler- 
tion, or admit it into Playes by the fame title which you have given icro 
Poems, For though Tragedy be jultly preferr'd aboye the other, yer chere 
is a great affinity between them as may eaſily be diſcover'd in thac defirution 
of a Play which Lidia give us. The Genus of them is the ſame, a juſt 
and lively Image of humane nature, in its Attions, Paſſions, and traverſes of 
Fortune : ſo is the end, na:rely for the delight and benefic of Mankind. The 
CharaQters and Perſons are ſtill the fame, vis. the greateſt of both forts, 
onely the manner of acquainting us with choſe ARions, Paſſions and For- 
runes is different, Tragedy performs it vive vece,or by aion,in Dialogue, 
whereinit excels the Epique Poem which does it chiefly by narration, and 
therefore is not ſolively an Imige of Humane Nature, However,the agree - 
meat berwixt them is fach, that if Rhyme be proper for one, it mult be for 
the other. Verſe 'tis true is not the effeRt of ſudden thought ;, bur this 
huaders net that ſydden thought may be repreſented in verſe, fince thoſe 
thoughts are ſuch as muſt be higher hen Nature can raiſe them without 
premeditation, eſpecially to a continuance of them eyen out of verſe, and 
conſequently you cannot imagine them to have been ſudden either in the 
Poet, orthe Ators, A Play, as 1 have faid to be like Nature, is to be 
let above , as Statues whicltare plac'd on high are made preater then the 
life, that ebey may deſcend to the ſight in their juſt proportion. 

Perhaps I have inſilted too long upon this objeRion ; bur the clearing 
of ic will make my ſtay ſhorter onthe reſt, You tell us Crites, that rbyme 
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appears moſt ananacural in repartees, or ſhort replyes : when be who an- 
ſwers, (it being preſum'd be knew not what the other would ſay, yet) makes 
up that parr of the verſe which was left incompleat, and ſupplies both the 
ſound 2nd meaſure of ir, This you ſay looks rather like the confederacy of 
rwo,the n the anſwer of one. 

This, I confels, is an objeftion which is in every ones mouth who loves 
not rhyme : bur ſuppoſe, I beſcech you, the repartee were made onely in 
blank verſe,might not part of the ſame argument be turn'd again(t you? for 
the merſure is as often fupply'd there as it s in Rhyme. The latter half of 
the Hemyſtich as commonly made vp, or a ſecond kne fubjoyn'd as 2 
reply to the former , which any one leaf in Jobn/eu'; Playes will ſuffici- 
ently dear to you. You will olten find in the Greek Tragedians, and in 
Seneca, that when a Scene grows up into the warmeh of repartees (which 
is the cloſe hghung of it) the lacter part of the Trumerer is fupply'd by him 
who anſwers ; and yet it was never obſerv'd as a fault ia chem by anyof 
the Ancient or Modern Criticks, The caſe is the ſame in our verſe as iewas 
in theirs, Rhyme to w beingin heu of quintiry ro them, . Bur if no lati- 
tude is tobe allow'd a Poet, you take from him not onely his licenſe of quid- 
libet aulrnk;, but you tie him up in a ſtraighter compaſs then you would 
a Philoſopher. This is indeed Auſas exlere ſeveriorer; You would have 
kim follow Nature, but be muſt follow her on foot : you have diſmounced 
bim from his Pegaſus. Bur youtell us this ſupplying the laſt half ofa verſe, 
or adjoyning « whole ſecond to the former, looks more like rhe deſign of two 
then the anſwer of one. Suppoſe we acknowledge it : how comes this 
confederacy to be more diſpleaſing to you then in a Dance which is well 
cqntriv'd > You ſee there the united deſign of many perſons to make up one 
Figue : after they hve ſeperated themſclves in miny petty diviſions, they 
nejoyn one by one into a groſs : the conſederrey is plain amongſt them , 

for 
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foe chance could never produce any thing fo beaunufy, and yet there is 
nothing in it char ſhocks your fight. 1 acknowledy the hand of Art appears 
in repartee, as of necefficy it mult i: all kind of verſe, But there is alſo the 
quick and poynant brevity of = (which is an high imication of Nature in 
thoſe fudden guſts of piſlion) ro ming'e with it + and chis joyn'd with the 
cadency and ſweetneſs of the Rhyme , lexves noching in the ſoul of the 
hearer to deſire, "Tis an Art which appears ; bur it appears onely like 
the ſhadowing of Painture, which being to cauſe che rounding of ic, caanoc 
be abſent , bur while that is conſider'd they are loſt : fo while we attend to 
the other beruties of the matter, che care and labour of the Rhyme is carry'd 
from us, or at leaſt drown'd in its own ſweetneſs, 2s Rees are ſometimes 
bury'dintheir Honey. When a Poet has found the repartee, the laſt per- 
fehon he can addto it, is ropur it into verſe. However good the thought 
may be ; however aptthe words in which 'tis couc''d,. yet he finds himſelf 
at a little unreſt while Rhyme is wanting : he cannot leave it cill chat comes 
naturally,and thenis at eaſe, and firs down contented. 

From Replies, which are the moſt elevated choughrs of Verſe, you paſs 
to the moſt mean ones:thoſe which are common wuhthe loweſt of houſhold 
converſation. In theſe, you ſay, the Majeſty of Verſe ſuffers You in 
ſtance in the calling of a ſervant, or commanding a door tp be ſhut in rhyme. 
This, Criter, is a good obſervariorr of yours, bur no argument - for ic 
proves no more bur that ſuch thoughes ſhould be wav'd, as often as may be, 
by the addreſs of the Poer. Bur ſuppoſe they are neceſlary in the places 
where he uſes them, yet there is no need to put them into rhime. He may 
place them inthe beginning of a Verſe, and break it off, as unfit, when ſo 
debav'd for any other uſe : or granting the worſt, thatthey require more 
room then the Hemyſtich will allow ; yet fill there is 2 ch-ice to be made 
of the beſt words, and leaſt vulgar (provided they be apt) to experts ſuch 

thoughes, + 
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thoughts, Many have blam'd Rhyme in general, for this faulr, when the 

Poer, with a lictle care, might have redrefs'd ir. But they do it with no more 

juſtice, then if Engliſh Pocſie ſhould be made ridiculous for the ſake of 

the Water Poet's Rhymes. Our language is noble, full and ſignificant ; and 

I know not why he who is Maſter of it may not cloath ordinary things in ic 

as decently as the Latine ; if he uſe che ſame diligence in his choice of words. 
Del Tur verborum Origoe oft Eloquentie, 

It was the f:11ng of /«4a8 Ceſar, one (0 curious in his, that none of them 
can be chang'd bur for a worſe, One would think unlock the door was a 
thing as vulgar as could be ſpoken ; and yet Seneca could makeit ſound high 
and lofty in his Latine, — 

Reſerate eluſor Regis peſter Lavis. 

But I tura from this exception, both becauſe ic happens not above ewice 
or thrice in any Play that thoſe vulgar thoughts are us'd; and then too(were 
there no other Apology to be made, yer) the necefliry of them (which is 
alike in all kind of writing) may excuſe them. Beſides that the great eager- 
neſs and prxcipitation with whuch they are ſpoken makes us rather mad the 
ſubſtance then the dreſs ; that for which they are ſpoken,rather then what 
is poke, For theyare alwayes the effeR of ſome haſty concerament, and 
ſomething of conſequence depends upon them. 

Thus, Crites, 1 have endeavour'd to anſwer your objeRtions , it remains 
onely that 1 ſhould vindicate an Argument for Verſe, which you have gone 
aboutto overthrow.It had formerly been ſaid, that the caſineſs of blank verſe, 
renders the Poct too luxuriant ; but that the labour of Rhyme bounds and 
circumſcribes an over-fruitful fancy, The fence there being commonly 
confin'd to the couplet, and the words ſo order d that the Rhyme aiturally 
follows them, not they the Rayme, To this you anſwer'd, that it was no 
Argument to the queſtion in hand, for the diſpute was not which way a man 


may 
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may write beſt ; but which is moſt proper for the ſubjeRt on which he 
writes. 

Firſt, give me leave, Sir, to r:member you that the Argument againſt 
which you rais'd this objeQtion, was onely ſecondary : it was built upoh 
this FHypetheſis, that to write in verſe wasproper for ſerious Playes. Which 
ſuppoſition being granted (as it was briefly made out in that diſcourſe, by 
ſhowing how verſe might be made natura!) it aſſerted, that this way of wri- 
ting was an help co the Poers judgment, by putting bounds to a wilde over- 
flowing Fancy. 1 think therefore it will not be hard for me to make good 
what it was to prove: But you add, that were this let paſs, yet he who 
wants judgment in the bberty of his fancy, may as well ſhow the defect of 
it when he is confin'd to verſe : for he who has judgment will avoid er- 
rours,and he who has it not, will commic them in all kinds of writing. 

This Argument, as you have taken it from a moſt acute perſon, fo I cor+ 
feſs it carries much weight in ic. But by uſing the word Judgment hege it 
definitely, you ſeem ro have put a fallacy upon us: I grant he who has 
Judgment, that is, ſo profound, ſo ſtrong, fo infallible a judgment, that he 
needs no helps to keep it alwayes pois'd and upright, will commit no favles 
cither in rhyme or out ofit. And on the other extream, he who has a judg- 
ment ſo weak and craz'd that no helps can corre or amend it, ſholl write 
ſcurvily out of Rhyme, and worſe in it. But the firſt of theſe judgments is 
no where to be found, and the latter is not fit to write at all, To ſpeak 
therefore of judgment asit is inthe beſt Poets ; they who have the greateſt 
proportion of it, . want other helps than from ic within. As for exarple; 
you would beloth toſiy, that he who was induced with a ſound judgmenc 
had no need of Hiſtory, Geography, or Moral Philoſophy, to write cor- 
rely. Judgmentis indeed the Maſter-workman in a Play : but herequires 
many ſubordinate hands, many tools to his aſſiſtance. And Verſe 1 affirm 
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40 de 00e-0f theſe: 'Tis a Rule andine by which de keeps hiditriding ors 
paRt and even, which otherwiſe lawleſs imagination would raiſe cithet ir- 
regularly or looſly. At teaſt if the Poet commits errours with this help; he 
would make greater and more withoutit: «is (in ſhort)”  flowand paie- 
full, burthe fareſt kind of working. Ovid whom you accuſe for lunnriancy 
in Verſe, had perhaps been farther guilry of ic had be writ in Proſe. And 
for your inſtatce of ' Bev, Foka/er, who you (iy, writ exactly wichour the 
belp of Rhyme ; you ate to remember 'ts' anely an aid to 1 ſrixuriant Fan- 
cy, Which bis was not : As tie did not wane mnagioation, fo none ever faid 
he had much to ſpare, Neither was verſe then refin'd fo much to be an 
helpto that Age as it ,to0urs. Thus thentbe ſecond thoughts being uſo- 
ally the bcſt, as receiving the macureft digeſtion from judgment ,and the laſt 
and moſt mamreproduR of thoſe thoughts bring artful and labour'd verſe, 
it may well be inferr'd, that verſe is a preat belp to a huxuriant Fancy , and 
this what that Argument which you oppos'd was to evince. 

Neandey vas purſaing this Diſcourſe ſo eagerly, that Eagenics had calt'd 
to him twice or thrice ere he took notice that the Barge ood (kill, and char 
they were arthe foot of Soperſcr-Stairs, where they hnd appointed it to land, 
The company were all ſorry to ſep1rate fo ſoon, though a great part of the 
evening was already ſpent; and ſtood a while looking back upon the wh- 
ter, which the Moon-berms play'd upon, and made it appear like floating 
quick-ſilyer : at laſt they went up through a crowd of French peo, le who 
were merrily dancing in the open air, and noching concern'd far the noiſe of 
Gans which had allarm'd the Town that afternoon. Walking thence rage- 
ther to the !'$az2e they parted there, Fageninr nnd Lyfdrins ts forthe plet« 
fant 2ppoinement they had made, and Crites and Neander ro their ſeveral 
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